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strike was the acceptance in its integrity of the Board’s 
award. It would be useless, it was explained, to try to 
reopen negotiations on minor points. The Board was an 
invaluable apparatus of conciliation, which had been 
weleomed by the men themselves, and it did not work more 
in favour of the companies than in favour of the men. It 
was absurd to accept the apparatus of conciliation and then 
destroy it simply because one party to a transaction did 
not gain all it wanted. 
were the companies, some of which had protested against 
the award. The leaders held gallantly to their point ; 
they would not allow any temporizing tactics or evasions. 
The issue was plain and could not be shirked. It must be 
voted upon at once—acceptance and peace, or rejection 
In the end the delegates reversed their 
previous decision, but only by a tiny majority. The 
ligures were, for a strike 36, for acceptance of the award 41. 


if the men were displessed so also 


and a strike. 


* x * * 

The Prime Minister has made three remarkable speeches 
this week: the first in London on Monday, the second 
at Stirling on Tuesday, and the third at Sunderland on 
Wednesday. On Monday he said that British political and 
financial prestige abroad now stood at a higher level than 
at any time since the War. It was in the Locarno spirit 
that the Government had sent Lord Ceeil to Geneva to 
take part m the Disarmament Conference. 
home affairs, he held that the Government had done right 
in spite of the financial condition of the country to intro- 


As regards 


duce pensions for widows and orphans. The Government 
were determined, in conducting all their contributory 
schemes, to try to develop a public opinion which would 
support the men who rightly drew benefit and would hold 
up to opprobrium the malingerer. 


at oa co * 


Any further advance along the road of collective social 
service, Mr. Baldwin went on to say, must depend upon 
Unless great economies were 
effected—-“* I cannot this definitely -—an 
increase of taxation would be inevitable. Substantial 
economics must mean sacrifices not merely of luxuries 


our economic posit ion. 


state too 


but of things which we had almost come to regard as 
necessaries. Local authorities could do much by recog- 
nizing that municipal economy was as important as 
Imperial economy. The Unionist Party rested on a demo- 
cratic and it therefore 
* financed by the democracy.” 


foundation, deserved to be 
* * * * 

At Stirling on Tuesday, Mr. Baldwin spoke, as was 
most appropriate, about the housing conditions in Scotland. 
He said that if he produced painful facts it was not because 
he wanted to attack Seotland, but because he wanted to 
stimulate the Scottish people to wake up to the gravity of 
their problem. In Scotland, arrears in housing were not 
being overtaken; on the contrary they were being piled 


up. He had come to the conclusion that this grave 
emergency must be met. The Government’s proposal 


was for alternative methods of building so that houses 
could be provided rapidly and at reasonable prices. Mr. 
Baldwin, in fact, preached the doctrine, which is familiar 
to our readers, that the disgrace of slums must be ended 
at once, and that if what may be called permanent 
houses cannot be provided soon enough—as apparently 
they canno!—-emergency houses are the necessary solution. 
* * * * 


Through the agency of the Scottish National Housing 
Company, said Mr. Baldwin, 2,000 steel houses would be 
built as soon as possible. Such houses would at all events 
serve until the day when ordinary methods of building 
could “catch up with the necessities of the situation,” 
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The housing conditions in many Scottish towns wer 
terrible. Those who pretended that the Government 
desired to injure the building trade were guilty of the 
** most pharisaical hypocrisy.” For the rest, Mr. Baldwin 
explained that the Government would not dream of 
allowing education to deteriorate. They regarded money 
spent on education as a sound investment, but the prudent 
investor must from time to time examine his investments 
to see that the return was satisfactory. He ended by 
expressing his belief in a great national 
provided that there was no industrial dislocation in the 
spring. At Sunderland he made a moving appeal for 
peace in the coalfields with particular reference to Lord 
He dwelt relevantly upon the 


recovery— 


Londonderry’s fine action. 
extraordinary public benefits obtained from capitalism 
in America. 

** * Bs ** 

The terms of the agreement for funding the Italian 
Debt were announced on Wednesday. Mr. Churchill has 
accepted annual payments of £4,500,000 over a_ period 
of sixty-two years, with only slightly reduced payments 
in the earlier vears. Count Volpi had hoped for a mora- 
torium for several years. A point was gained by Mr, 
Churchill in comparison with the Italo-American agree- 
ment which provides for smaller immediate payments 
than we shall get. The fact remains, however, that Italy 
is to pay us only a fragment of what she owes. Of her 
total debt of £610,000,000 she will pay barely more than 
a seventh. In order to collect from our Allies what we 
owe on their behalf to America we ought to have got nine 
or ten millions a year as Italy’s share. Happily there are 
consolations. It is a real benefit to have another debt 
controversy settled and to get some payments, though 
small ones, at onee. The results in European stability 
and confidence will be more valuable than larger payments 
at the end of a prolonged and bitter controversy. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the American Senate voted adherence 
to the World Court by 76 votes to 17. It would hav 
been a great irony if America, the virtual creator of the 
Court, had acted otherwise. The bonds between Europe 
and America are being drawn continually tighter. 

* * * ** 

The affair between the Soviet Government and Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian War Lord, looks less dangerous 
than it did a few days ago, but it may still be found 
to have great significance. Chang recently imprisoned 
M. Ivanoff (the manager of the Chinese Eastern Railway) 
and several of his fellow-ollicials, and Moscow quite 
naturally demanded that they should be released. Quite 
naturally, since Chang himself concluded a treaty with 
the Bolshevists in regard to the Eastern Railway in 
1924, and by imprisoning M. Ivanoff he was violating 
this treaty. M. Ivanoff had merely held out for the 
principle, perfectly correct in theory, that when Chang 
used the railway for his troops and stores he should pay 
for them. On the other hand, M. Ivanoff deprived 
Chang of the use of the railway at such an extraordinarily 
inopportune moment that there was good reason for 
supposing that the Soviet definitely wished to do Chang 
an injury. The War Lord was just launching his counter- 
attack upon the enemies who recently hit him hard 
when he found his troops and stores being held up. 
He no doubt 
naturally, in his turn, when he arrested M. Ivanoff, 
suppressed the railway trade unions and himself took 


considered himself to be acting quite 


over the railway. 
* * + é 
The Sovict discharged an ultimatum at him, but in 


the end refrained from sending troops aml agreed to 
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carry his soldiers free of charge if the railway officials 
But what 
Russian Imperial ambitions in Man- 


were released. The crisis was thus resolved. 
an irony it all is! 
churia more than twenty years ago were denounced by 
the progressives of Russia, and undoubtedly those 
ambitions were one of the causes of unrest which eventu- 
ally boiled over in the Russian revolution. For months 
past the Sovict has been cynically making use of the 
Imperial legacy in Manchuria instead of repudiating such 
tainted property—as it ought to call it. Unable to hit 
at the Western Powers directly, the Soviet has been using 
China as the only place where it can maliciously damage 
lor this purpose it has been abetting Chinese 


fon) 


them. 
nationalism and directing it against Europe. It has 
abandoned its own extra-territorial rights, but. in Man- 
churia, at least, 1t acts as though they were of full effect. 
At last the Chinese in their nationalist enthusiasm are 
beginning to turn against the Bolshevists as being in a 


We never thought that 


there was the least allinity between Chinese habits of 


class with all other forcieners. 


thought and Bolshevism, but the split is coming sooner 
than we expect d. 
* a % * 


It may be that ic is just because of the tension at 


home that the Bolshevists want to divert public attention 
from their internal squabbles and concentrate it, in the 
A special 
correspondent of the Westminster Gazette says that the 
Soviet has ambitious schemes in the Far East. If this 
be so the settlement with Chang is but temporary. The 
correspondent explains that the recent split in the 
Political Bureau which controls both the Soviet and the 


true Bismareckian manner, on foreign affairs. 


Third International was due largely to disagreements 
Zinovieff resisted the Pan-Russian 
lis removal 


about foreign policy. 
policy, and that was why he was snubbed. 
from the chairmanship of the Third International is said 
to be a certainty. 

* * * * 

The correspondent defines the Pan-Russian policy by 
saying that it aims at securing the recognition of the 
Soviet by the Western Powers while pursuing a policy of 
penetration in the East. No doubt Zinovieff's ruthless 
pedantry has stood in the way of recognition in the 
West, but it is surely useless for the Soviet to gain favour 
in the West by sterilizing the Third International if it 
provokes the world by Machiavellian activities in the 
If the Bol- 


shevists foolishly revive the ancient scare about Russian 


East. Take our own case, for instance. 


designs on India, the effect will be just the same as 
before : 
the Russian Bear carries the Imperial or the Sovict label. 


it will make no difference to Englishmen whether 


Ba bs a aE 
The new German Government—a minority Govern- 
ment—imet the Reichstag for the first time on Tuesday. 
As it exists on sufferance, its programme was colourless. 
Herr Luther wants to offend neither the Nationalists nor 
the Socialists. The Dawes Scheme and the Locarno 
Treaty 
foreign policy. She is likely, therefore, to be more 
concerned in the immediate future with her home affairs. 
The number of the unemployed has reached a million 


have, as a matter of fact, settled Germany’s 


and three-quarters. 
* * # * 
We trust that the German Government will not be too 
greatly influenced by the reactionaries who oppose their 
country’s entry into the League of Nations, and that they 


will be tactless boggling which will 
embarrass those who wish them well. We feel, how- 
ever, that the Allies should favourably consider the 


German plea for a reduction of the number of troops in 


guilty of no 


the Rhineland. 
claim that the garrison should equal the pre-War German 
On the other hand, we do not think that the 
dicta of the Ambassadors’ Conference need be carried 


We see no strict relevancy in the German 
garrison. 
out to the letter since Locarno. It is not in harmony 
with the present spirit, nor is it reasonable that the 
evacuation of the Cologne zone should result in an un- 
diminished garrison being packed into the reduced 
Oecupied Area. We do not believe that our War Oflice 


t 


wishes it, and we trust that the French will be amenable. 


es Apap ; 
The number of Briti moving to Wiesbaden is 


1 LFOODS 


given as $,000. This may be their number “ on paper,” 


but we doubt there being so many British effectives. 
The Rhine Flotilla hes left the area, and is making its 
way by river and canal to the French coast, thus ending 
a unique seven-years Odyssey of the White Ensign 
x * * Xk 
An Income Tax case which, with true Enelish per- 


sistence, has been fou ht uDp to the Housc of Lords 


has gone against the Inland Revenue authorities. The 
authorities maintained that they were justi 
the dividends from foreign investments on a three years’ 
average. The appellant maimtamed that the three 
years’ average did not apply to such investments and 


that he could not legally be 


in a financial year in which there were no dividends. 


required to pay any tax 
We feel bound to add that the principle of a three years’ 
average is in general a great convenience to business 
men, as it distributes the tax more evenly over good 
years and bad. We do not know whether the decision 
of the House of Lords, being of limited application, will 
in practice make a great deal of difference, but the 
Inland Revenue authorities are evidently perturbed by it. 
% x * * 

The Bishop of St. Albans has forbidden a service of 
Holy Communion at Watford this week at which members 
of a reunion conference, Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
were to have taken part. It may be that the Bishop 
prevented a disagreeable controversy which would have 
reversed the whole purpose of the conference, for he 
had been informed that strong objection would be taken 
to the joint service; but he was wrong if he believed 
that such a service was in any sense illegal. Some years 
ago the Spectator sought the highest legal opinion on this 
subject, having been moved to do so by the piteous 
appeals of certain devout Nonconformists who had been 
refused the Holy Communion by Church of England 
clergy. They were refused although they had no normal 
opportunity of communicating elsewhere. The opinion 
we were given left us in no doubt that the only legal 
cause for refusing the Holy Communion to an uncon- 
firmed person is notorious evil-living. 

He * * * 

We recall the fine tolerance of Dean Stanley, who, 
on a certain occasion during the revision of the Bible, 
summoned the revisers to a joint Communion Service 
in Westminster Abbey. Several of them were Non 
conformists. Attempts were made to stop the service, 
but at the Abbey Dean Stanley was master in his own 
house, and he prevailed. Does anyone really pretend 
that such a service left anything behind it but benetits 
both to those who took part in it and to the cause of 
Christianity ? 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent, changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}; on Wednesday week 100$; a year ago 101 }§. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88; on Wednesday 
week 873 ; a year ago 90. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 763; on Wednesday week 76; a year 
ago 78 js. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


IN THE BALANCE 


LL Englishmen anxious for their country’s good 
have long been watching the industrial sky for 
signs of improvement. Over and over again hopeful 
signs, or what were taken to be such, were observed, 
but black clouds soon swept up again and obliterated 
the little shafts of light that were trying to pierce the 
gloom. At last, however, the signs are distinctly better ; 
the clouds are breaking up; the light is increasing and 
ought soon to burst through and shine serenely; all 
the meteorologists are agreed that this time they are not 
mistaken. Yet there is a danger, a very real one, that we 
may be thwarted after all. It is as though certain 
men were in a conspiracy to spoil the fairest summer day 
by sending a screen of dense evil-smelling smoke driving 
across the land. The forees of Nature are at last on our 
side, but we may yet be deprived of their benefit. 

There is hardly a trade in Great Britain which is not 
either expanding, or feeling that expansion is becoming 
possible. The chairmen of the great banks have been 
making their annual speeches and the note of their speeches 
has been invariably hopeful. Within recent years 
these annual banking speeches which scientifically 
survey the commercial condition of the country have 
become a feature of our public life. It is satisfactory 
to learn from them that optimism is no longer the prattle 
of those who make the wish father to the thought. 
If only both parties to the industrial contract will hold 
together and work together all will be well. Our recovery 
will be a certainty. But willthey ? That is the question 
and it is a terribly anxious one. 

The railwaymen by their saving second thoughts have 
given us reason to hope that the same good sense will be 
found in the coalfields; but though one great danger 
has been ended for the time being the danger of a hold-up 
of the mining industry is an even greater danger and 
we cannot yet say that it will be overcome. On the whole 
we believe that it will, if only because we believe in the 
fundamental good sense of the miners-~-when they are not 
being bemused by Mr. A. J. Cook—and because the miners 
have had plenty of time to think the matter over. Mr. 
Baldwin bought that opportunity for reflection at a 
great price, but we are among those who think that it 
was worth the price because if he had “ let things rip ” 
and a strike had followed, as it no doubt would have done, 
the total loss to the country would have vastly exceeded 
what we are now losing by the coal subsidy. The issue 
was not one which made the community feel justified 
in summarily * putting the miners in their place.” It 
was generally felt that the mincowners had conducted 
their case with poor judgment and that their attempt 
to increase hours and reduce wages was contrary to all 
those modern tendencies which have brought about 
willing co-operation and its resultant prosperity clsewhere 
~-particularly in America, 

The Coal Connuission will soon publish its reecom- 
mendations, and if these recommendations commend 
themselves to the nation either side to the dispute which 
should turn them down from some motive of immediate 
self-interest or 
odium and disgrace. 


pugnacity or pique would incur deep 
That side, whichever it might be, 
would never be forgiven. For let us make no mistake 
about it-if the general paralysis caused by a mining 
stoppage should afllict the country all the hopes of a 
general industrial recovery which now look so fair would 


—— 


be shattered. After it was all over we should have to 
begin almost at the beginning to build up again, like the 
ants whose heap has been kicked over and trodden down, 
Everyone would be much poorer ; opportunities of trade 
would have passed away perhaps never to return ; even 
in the mines themselves there would be fewer jobs and less 
money to pay out than there had ever been. 

We trust that both sides in the coal controversy 
will have enough psychological perception to see that the 
temper of industry has greatly changed since the War, 
In most trades, though this is not always noticed, the 
change among the employers has been even greater than 
that among the handworkers. We welcome as an apostle 
of the new way of thinking Lord Londonderry who has 
given up his political work in Northern Ireland expressly 
to take his part as a mineowncer in the coming settlement, 
He never did a wiser thing, nor one more likely to help 
his country, than when he said in a speech on Friday, 
January 22nd, that he did not believe that prosperity 
in the coal industry depended wpon reducing wages or 
lengthening hours. In an interview published in the 
Daily Mail of Monday he suggested that the owners 
should take the initiative in getting into personal touch 
with the men in order to see if the difficulties could not be 
removed by agreement. He thought that output could 
certainly be increased without touching either wages 
or hours and that wages might well become higher, 
He did not, of course, ignore the work of the Coal Com- 
mission. He believed that the recommendations of the 
Commission would be invaluable in the final stages of 
the settlement, but he declared, nevertheless, that much 
might be done to prepare the way for a settlement by 
friendly consultation in the meantime. Whether Lord 
Londonderry is too optimistic or not we do not know, 
but the spirit in which he spoke was admirable. His 
courage and good feeling deserve more than a passing 
word of gratitude; we think that they will earn the 
reward he really wants—a satisfactory settlement. 

It is up to the Unionist Party more than ever to show 
that capitalism, like Todgers’s, “ can do it.” Unionism 
has to prove, what is being proved in America, that 
capitalism can produce a general well-being that is beyond 
the grasp and almost beyond the dreams of Socialism. 
It is astonishing what has been accomplished under the 
existing system even in Great Britain, in spite of all the 
depression since the War. We publish elsewhere this 
week a review of a book in which Professor Bowley 
describes his investigations into the conditions of certain 
towns where he last examined the conditions in 1913. 
Everywhere there has been an improvement. If that 
can be done in the dry leaf what shall we not be able to 
do in the green ? 

We are convinced that Mr. Baldwin in his humane and 
far-seeing policy, which is a policy not for a party but 
for the nation, has the wholehearted sympathy of a 
majority far greater than that majority which voted for 
him at the last election. We hope that he will extend 
his borders and not contract them. It is a good sign 
that Sir Alfred Mond, who until recently could not con- 
ecive of himself except as a Liberal, has found that his 
natural and most useful place is now with the Unionists. 
The Prime Minister, we trust, will be able freely to use 
the abilities of Sir Alfred Mond who has lately established 
his reputation as one of the commanding brains in the 
House of Commons. The fact that Sir Alfred is a strong 


Free Trader is, from our point of view, an advantage, 
as he will always help in the good work of preventing 
Safeguarding from passing from where it is legitimate into 
that dangerous domain where purely Protective tariffs 
impede the free exchange of commodities, 
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ON HATING AMERICA 
—. antipathies are things. The 


affection of yesterday may in a few years turn to 
hate. The question how national prejudices are formed 
and subsequently develop is outside the scope of this 
article, which is devoted to British-American relations. 
Let us confine ourselves to the change which has taken 
place in British feeling towards America in the past 


curious 


twenty years. 

After the American Civil War and until 1914, apart 
from special occasions such as the Venezuela crisis, the 
feeling of the average Englishman towards America was 
friendly, much more friendly than the feeling of the 
average American and of America towards Great Britain. 
Till recently the sport of “‘ twisting the Lion’s tail” was 
indulged in by every Fourth of July orator in America. 
There were various causes for this and they have been 
dealt with by many American writers, including Mr. 
Owen Wister in The Ancient Grudge. Among them were 
the teaching of American school text-books and the 
revolutionary tradition handed down from father to son, 
the attitude of the British governing classes to the North 
in the Civil War—an attitude not adopted by the Spectator 
—and the Irish question. In the last twenty years a 
great change has taken place in American feeling. There 
are still many Americans who are so immersed in their 
own concerns that they have little time for external 
matters, but thinking America is undoubtedly much more 
friendly to us than it was twenty years ago. 

Let us turn to the British attitude towards America. 
Among those who are not personally acquainted with 
America it is generally critical. America may be _re- 
spected or feared to-day, but she was never less popular, 
taken place in the relations of 
the two peoples; yesterday it was the American who 
withheld his friendship, to-day it is the Englishman 
What are the reasons for this 


An inversion has 


who is beginning to do so. 
anti-American complex ? Some of them are as follows : 
the average Englishman has never fully understood the 
difficulties of America in the War; nor 
America’s attude towards debt repayment ; nor America’s 
prosperity while Great Britain has been suffering from 
nor Prohibition, which 


coming into 


unemployment and other ills ; 
has been a good deal misrepresented by the British Press. 
Other causes are our loss of the undisputed commercial 
leadership of the world, the predominance of the American 
film, and the natural feelings of a debtor towards his 
creditor. 

Recently Mr. Hoover, the American Secretary of 
Commerce, attacked the control by foreign Governments 
of raw materials, as for instance in the Stevenson Scheme 
which was adopted when the rubber industry was in 
ertremis three years ago; and he deplored the fact that 
the United States had to pay more for her rubber supplies. 
Mr. Hoover’s remarks failed to arouse his countrymen, 
however, because, for the most part, they felt that 
America had no more grievance than Great Britain had 
had on former occasions, when the prices of American 
tobacco, wheat and cotton were raised. 

This episode, so full of friction-making possibilities, has 
had no effect on British-American relations, but we may 
learn a lesson from it. America is the greatest purchaser 
of raw materials in the world, and year by year as her 
population grows her powers of consumption increase, 
The British Empire within its vast undeveloped territories 
‘an produce practically all the raw materials she requires, 
The British Empire requires large sums of money for 
dev lo} ment. 
that An 


resources instead of beu 


It is, therefore, obviously to our advantage 
rerican capital should help to develop our latent 


ig diverted to our rivals. 


There is no doubt that on a long view Anglo-American 
economic co-operation is to the benefit of both sides. 
Yet, just because a certain number of Englishmen have 
an anti-American complex, is this a reason for saying 
to America, “We propose to bang, bolt and bar the 
as far as American commercial co-operation in 
developing the British 
“Ourselves alone” and ‘* No American need apply ” 
to be our mottoes? Fortunately the Dominions will 
not wait on the pleasure of Lombard Street. There 
is already much American money in the British Empire. 
Australia has raised 
is that in the 


door ”’ 
Empire is concerned? Are 


It has flowed freely into Canada ; 
a loan in Wall Strect. All we 
interests of both 
accelerated, not checked. 
better applied in the British 
or the Argentine or Liberia. 


mean 
nations the process ought to be 
American would be 


Empire than in Brazil, 


money 


In recent years the axle tree of our diplomacy has 
been co-operation with the United States. Our statesmen 
have recognized that without British-American friendship 
the outlook for the world would be a dark one. The 
lessons of the Washington Naval Conference should 
not be lost upon us; they showed us what the British 
and American Commonwealths, acting in unison, could 
achieve. In recent years a great expansion in British- 
American commerce has taken place, and unless some 
unforeseen catastrophe occurs, its growth during the 
next fifty years will be stupendous, for the two greatest 
nations must inevitably do more and more 
business together. If, then, 
willing to invest their money in Great or Greater Britain, 
let us welcome them, for their dollars will provide more 


trading 
American capitalists are 


employment and an improved standard of living for 
our people. 
To sum up. Englishmen who have personal acquaint- 
ance with America do not hate America; they come back 
from their visits enthusiastic for the cause of English- 
Unfortunately the majority of 
To them we would 


speaking co-operation. 
our people can never visit America. 
say, “Let us forget our grievances, fancied or real, 
and let us explore the possibilities of British-American 
co-operation in every field. The more business we do 
together the better we shall get to know each other, 
the more prosperous we shall both 


when all the mists of 


become, and the 
sooner will come the day mis- 
understanding between the subjects of King Shakespeare, 


will be dispelled.” 


to borrow Carlyle’s phras 


CG. M. DOUGHTY 
7". di ath of Mr. Douglity, the travell r, nan of 


letters and poet, and, above all; the author of 
Arabia Deserta, reminds a nation, too apt to forget its 
great men their greatness the 
actor’s power of taking and holding the stage—that 
till a week ago we had among us a man of genius worthy 
We use the 


unless they add _ to 


to compare with any in our roll of honour. 
word genius advisedly and not as a mere term of apprecia- 
tion, for Doughty possessed that rare, stimulating, and 
illuminating quality —something that makes its possessors 
catch fire at any and every occasion worthy of their 
thought and able to pass the flame on to others. There 
was nothing that Doughty touched whether in science in 
early days, in the observation and exploration and in the 
recording of the things seen and heard in his middle 
period, or in the poetic vision that marked his old age, 
which he did not adorn and make splendid by his power 
of inte rpretation, 

One feels that if it had | ippened to be his destiny to 


write official reports on a sewage tar or a municipal 
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destructor he would without pose and without strain 
have made his thoughts live and burn. The man had 
in him a store of literary vitamins which made him 
“the happy warrior” of literature. Here we reach an 
essential point. Though Doughty was so great a traveller 
and so sure and sincere a revealer of the hidden things 
of human life, past and present, here and in strange lands, 
literature was always his ultimate aim. By this we mean 
that he always had before him the ideal of making the 
written word a source of creative power. He cared 
intensely for style—for the presentment of his thought. 
He gloried in the use of wonderful touches of rhetoric, 
and of decoration employed in order to wing the arrows 
of his brain and make them penetrate through flesh and 
bone and reach the palpitating heart. But they reached 
not to kill or to sterilize, or to bemuse, but to create, 
to build up and to establish. This was not merely 
an intuitive or unconscious process. Like other men of 
the first rank in every walk of life, he was quite aware of 
what he was doing. He hit his mark not by chance, 
or by tapping some blind source of latent energy, but 
by sheer skill and perseverance, by a deliberate aim. 
He felt for his native tongue as Milton did, and strove if 
possible to leave it even nobler than he found it; at any 
rate to maintain it in health, in vigour, and in wealth, 
long to live. He wanted to get English prose back to 
the nobility and inspiration of the Elizabethan Age. 
While he paid homage to the mighty dead it was a free 
man’s homage. He gave his heart its rights in the realms 
of literature and wrote out of a full mind and a full sense 
of the beautiful and the good. 
thought be stinted by any craven fears of being great. 

‘To prove these contentions let us open Arabia Deserta 
at random. The sortes are memorable and happy. 
We open Vol. I. of the edition of 1921 (Jonathan 
Cape and the Medici Society) at the record of the talk 
at the wonderful “ coffee company ” which gathered 
round the fire of Doughty’s Arab host in a village in an 


oasis. The talk begins by declarations as to the faith 
of the Christians. They are accused of idolatry and 
worse : 


“The Nazara worship idols, and this not only but that they 
blaspheme the apostle. Also they said, ‘It is a people that know 
no kind of lawful wedlock, but as beasts they follow their natural 
affections ; the lights quenched in their religious assemblies, there 
is a cursed meddling among them in a strange and _ horrible 
manner, 

And so suddenly we have drifted from a geological 
description of a tiny desert oasis, a water-hole, or 
“winter mere,” surrounded by “striped bluish clays 
and yellow brown loam,” into a wayward but yet 
vitalized symposium on Christian and Moslem faith and 
morals compared. Like all such talk, whether in 
college rooms or on the decks of ocean steamers, in 
huts upon Alpine heights, in camps among Californian 
forests, it seems as if the talk and its “ report ” would 
“peter out ’—be poured into the salt marshes of the 
Fate versus Free Will controversy, or lost in the endless 
mazes of the adamantine questions : Whence ? Whither ? 
How ? Why? and To what end? But not so here. 
So vivid, so sincere is Doughty that he docs not drop 
more and more curtains of gauze till the theme is mist- 
blurred. Instead he ends with a reflection, a threat, 
an apology, and an incident. Our metaphysician of 
the sands does not say that he fell asleep and left his 
Socrates still talking of great themes. ‘* The company 
rose a little before midnight and left us to lie down in 
our mantles on the Coffee House floor. . . . It 
was not long before we heard one feeling by the walls.” 
who told them that the caravan 
in the 
night.” 


It was “an old wife” 
And so in a moment we are out 
must needs then march all 


moves Oil. 


desert—** We 


He never let his style or - 


ee, 


Instantly the philosophers and the theologians turn their 
faces to the realities of life. These Beduin must trayel to 
live, the English sojourner among them must move on to 
view ruins and to reflect on life in Arabia Deseriq~ 
“We held south and rede soon by some ruins.” 

A chance selection has brought us good copy, but 
quite as good or better is to be found almost every. 
where. For example, an adventure on page 168, Vol. I, 
gives us a thrilling piece of pure literature apropos of 
a climb up a primitive single plank ladder to the pediment 
of a sepulchral building :— 

“The Semitic East is a land of sepulchres; Syria, a limestong 
country, is full of tombs, hewn it may be said under every hill. 
side. Now they are stables for herdsmen, and open dens of wild 
creatures—‘ Kings and counsellors of the earth built them desolate 
places,’ but Isaiah mocked them in his time, those habitations of 
the dead. ‘These lands of the faith of the resurrection, 
Palmyra, Petra, Hejira, in the ways of desert countries were all 
less oases of hushbandmen than great caravan stations. In all ig 
seen such sumptuousness of sepulchres ; clay buildings served for 
their short lives and squared stones and columns were for the life 
of the State. The care of sepulture—the ambitious mind of man, 
the mortality, to lead eternity captive, was beyond measure in 
tho regions of antiquity, which were without humility.” 


are 


This is not an extract from some new tract by Sir 
Thomas Browne, or any attempt to use his methods, 
but the genuine reflections of an Englishman in the 
’seventies who happened to potter about the vast spaces 
of the Arabian Desert, not with any very definite design, 
but rather because he found himself there, and felt an 
imperious obligation to record what he saw for the 
uses of mankind “‘ and to the glory of God.” 

We must leave unsaid what needs to be said on the 
personality of this great and noble Englishman. Doughty 
—as his name suggests—was English to the core, and 
loved to the verge of idolatry that other much neglected 
yet also much venerated Englishman, the singer of the 
Faerie Queen. He was, too, the younger son of an 
English squire and was thus born into the great com- 
munity of adventure and high endeavour. 

Doughty and his works cannot be better summed up 
than by borrowing and adapting Dr. Johnson’s words 
on Milton and Paradise Lost. We may find, no doubt, 
certain faults—‘* But he was born for whatever is 
arduous; difficulties vanished at his touch, and _ his 
work is not the greatest of literary travel only because 
it is not the first.” In a word, he was a greater even 
than Herodotus. Herodotus excels him in time, not 
in genius. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH AMERICA 


LITTLE cement binds a lot of sand. Possibly’ 

the experiences of an English company in distri- 
buting its speciality in the United States of America 
may afford some solid answers to the queries of a 
“well-known and very able American,” as set forth in 
the Spectator of January 16th. The American corre- 
spondent wrote :— 


**T have made about sixty-two passages across the North Atlantic, 
and | have travelled with scores of Americans who were on their way 
to England to sell something made in America. I cannot remember 
more than two or three Englishmen whom I have met who were 
on their way to America to sell something made in England. ‘This 
I do not in the least understand. It would be interesting to 
get some statistics of the number of Americans who go to England 
for trade, and the number of Englishmen who come to America for 
trade.” 


The answers are these :— 

1. The average British manufacturer and the average 
British manufacturing company have no surplus cash 
or reserves of capital to draw upon for expensive selling 
trips to the United States, which must be prolonged in 
order to obtain results. They are handicapped by the 


high costs of raw materials, of labour, of power; many 
of them are crushed by taxation and are defeated by the 
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high Import Duties on their British specialities. British 
firms cannot obtain loans or advances from our great 
British banks for such pioneer efforts or commercial 
adventures, unless they are prepared and in a position 
to deposit liquid securities against such advances. No 
Joint Stock Bank in this country would finance such 
efforts. The trader and obtain 
banking support for bold and adventurous commercial 


American can does 
propaganda, Owing to present trade conditions many 
English firms have already pledged their liquid securities 
at their banks, or deposited their title deeds or mort- 
gaged their works to their banks. In such circumstances 
there is nowhere to go for that new money which is the seed 
of commercial adventure, unless the firm is a_ public 
company with established and retrospective profits over 
a period of years, upon which a public printed balance- 
sheet can call successfully for new capital. Mere travelling 
in countries abroad is no use, unless it is followed up by 
Therefore out- 
manufacturers 


constant advertising in those countries. 
side huge British business organizations 
of motor-cars, or soap, or similar commodities in great 
demand—the British manufacturer, whatever his dreams 
or desires may be, is hamstrung in regard to business 
opportunities abroad, and is nailed to the counter of 
his weekly pay-day and to the meeting of the demands 
by way of interest on loans, or reasonable dividends on 
capital already absorbed. 

2. The right 
abroad is, or should be, a native of that country. 


traveller or salesman for a country 
He 
knows not only how to talk to the wholesale houses 
of his country, but he knows the temperament of his 
retail dealers, he knows their buying spirit, and what 
attracts his Race. The ordinary British traveller is no 
linguist, he is insular, and he is a stranger in a strange 
land. 


entails practically a loss in almost every country in 


To-day such a British traveller, with his expenses, 


Europe, unless his company or firm has an established 
house or agency in the country in which he travels. 
In regard to the United States, the language has not been 
a serious difliculty to the British traveller, but to-day the 
colloquial language of the United States is changing so 
rapidly and taking on so many orthographical idiosyn- 
crasies that he is becoming bewildered by what in many 
More 
over, the American citizen is, on the average, a much 
brighter and better equipped “ talking point ” than an 
Englishman. He knows the sort of “ punch” which 
goes with The British traveller 


largely confines himself, when he arrives, to the wholesale 


parts of those States is now common vernacular. 


down his customers. 
distributors and the large stores on the eastern American 
There is also a greater mass of population in 
from brilliant and 

Such salesmen are born and rarely 


seaboard, 
the United States 
successful salesmen. 
can be made. In England, at the moment, it is one of 
the most difficult of industrial problems to find bright 
and convineing travellers. If the English manufacturer 
had the means for providing the capital required for 
these world commercial adventures, he would most likely 
fail in his attempts to find the right men. The American 
traveller is the right traveller for British goods in the 
United States. 

I come to the individual experience of the company of 
which [am managing director, and, after briefly detailing 
My English 
company specializes ina domestic article of universal use. 
It is «a patented article for which a full United States 
patent was granted. Eighteen months ago we were doing 
absolutely nothing with it in the United States, though it 
is a domestic article which is used in practically every 
home. One of the largest distributing houses in New York 
saw the article, was taken with it, and approached us with 


which to select 


that, I will venture upon two suggestions. 


a view to its sale in the United States. Before that we 
had endeavoured by correspondence to interest American 
buyers, but with little or no result. Instead of making 
the New York house, which approached us, agents in 
the United States for our speciality, we reversed the 
positions and made that New York house the sole dis- 
tributors for the United States on a basis whereby they 
provided the travellers and advertisement propaganda, 
and we received a profit payment per unit of an equivalent 
to 25 per cent. all round on the manufacturing costs to 
us. The policy of making the New York the 
owners, subject to a royalty to this English company, 
worked well, and, within a few months, as a result of its 


house 


salesmen and its advertisements, our speciality was 
being despatched at the rate of over one thousand 
units per month. 

The views of the New York house are expressed 
as follows : 

“The American public, who are always ready to cdopt & practical 
labor-saving device—especialiy along the lines of household utility 

are absolutely ‘sold’ on the ... [I hers leave out the name 
of our speciality to avoid selt-advertisement We have never, 
in all our experience, had customers become so enthusiastic over 


a piece of merchandise. 
Two suggestions : 
ge 

1. Why should not a group of U.S.A. 
clearing-house in’ England for the 
in the U.S.A. of British 

goods produced in accord with the British traditions to 
the Spectator’s American 


capitalists 
start a sort of 
consideration and distribution 
which correspondent refers, 
or the 
country % There are good things in Great Britain worth 
broadcasting in the New World. 


2. Cannot our great British banks, with their declared 


outcome of new commercial products in our 


dividends of 18 per cent., 20 per cont., &¢., their net 
profits running into many millions sterling, and their 
huge reserves and carry-forwards, institute some form 
of commercial tithe or 
gesture of acknowledgment of banking benefits enjoyed, 
calculated on those net profits, to be expressly devoted 


to the 


on independent examination, justify that financial thrust 


percentage, some generous 


support of such firms whose specialities would, 


which British goods require throughout the world by 
wav of travellers and advertisement? British banks 
were sown in and have grown up on British trade, 


What are they going to do to help British trade to 
broadcast its goods, for the recovery of old markets or 


the creation of new 7 LAXNCASTRIAN, 


IRELAND'S ECONOMIC TROUBLES 
(From AN Iris CorresPpONDEN’.) 


TEXHE economic situation in Ireland is doubly serious, 

for while prosperity is at a low cbb the political 
stability of the country is jeopardized. In the North 
unemployment has reached so grave a pitch that one 
man in five of the wage-earners in many Belfast industries 
is out of work, and unrest has manifested itself, obliging 
the Northern Government to proclaim a Labour demon- 
stration. Shipbuilding languishes, and the linen industry, 
which was so splendidly organized and Cceveloped in 
the past century, seems unable to recover from the recent 
slump. In the Free State, not 
come before the eye in so conspicuous a form as in the 
industrial North, but it reaches even more serious pro- 
portions. Recently published statisties reveal something 
of the hidden plight of Southern farmers and business 


unemployment does 


men. 
During the first six months of the present 

year Free State imports, compared with the figures 

for the same period last year, have fallen from thirty- 

three million pounds odd to thirty million pounds odd. 


financial 
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Exports have fallen from twenty-one and a half millions 
to slightly over eighteen millions. In six months there 
has been an adverse trade balance of over twelve million 
pounds. This indicates a state of grave depression. 
Revenue and expenditure for the same period show the 
State itself threatening to run at a loss. Revenue for 
these six months has been £12,389,296, against £12,748,355 
in the same period last year. Expenditure has been 
£12,013,161 against last year’s £11,748,400. 
has falicn by £359,059 and expenditure has risen by 
£294,761. Continuance of this tendency would render 
Mr. Biythe’s task in balancing next year’s Budget 
awkward. 

There is one extraordinary feature in the returns to 
date. It is not the industrial depression in Britain 
which accounts for the unsatisfactory tilt in Free State 
trade as it for the adversities of Ulster. It 
is in the agricultural returns that we discover the source 
of the Free State's losses. The figures for the six months 
show the Free State cattle exports to have fallen from 
just over seven million pounds last season to just over 
five million pounds in this. Here, in a single item, 
we find the cause of two million pounds of adverse 
balance. Exports of sheep, pigs, bacon and _ butter 
reveal similar discrepancies between the figures for the 
first half of this year and for the first half of last. 

Now, bad times in the past have seen tillage declining 
and the cattle trade improving. For a century and 
more it has been the complaint of Irish patriots that 
bullocks were thriving in the place of men. To-day 
tillage throughout the Free State has almost ceased. 
Farmers declare that with labour so dear and grain 
prices so bad tillage cannot possibly be made to pay. 
But while thousands of acres formerly under the plough 
are now under grass, we find the raising of stock not 
increasing but declining as rapidly as tillage itself. Trish 
land is becoming derelict. Near the gates of Dublin 
you may see wide expanses of good land given over 
to thistles. 

The explanation of this is hard to discover. In Treland 
we have a habit of seeking, not explanations, but persons 


Thus revenue 


accounts 


on whom to fasten blame; and blame is heaped gener- 
ously by different groups on the farmers, on labour, on 
the revolutionaries and on the Government. The true 
causes, however, are more complex. Within the past 
month two significant statements have 
from which the real drift of Ireland’s economic troubles 


been made, 
may be discerned. 

First, a leading firm of exporters of dairy produce 
took large spaces in the daily newspapers to publish 
an appeal to the creameries throughout the land. They 
declared that Irish dairy produce was unable to compete 
favourably in the British market owing to the habit 
of creamery managers of holding up delivery to catch 
petty gains in market prices, whereby reliability of 
supply and of quality was sacrificed. Produce, said 
the advertisers, was sent to market in a careless and 
unclean fashion, and if the Irish trade was to recover 
there must be a complete reform throughout the cream- 
cries. 

The second case occurred at a meeting of Cattle 
Traders’ Association, which was attended by the chairman 
of the corresponding body in Northern Ireland. A 
letter was read asserting that whereas British purchasers 
display the fullest sympathy with Ireland, they pay 
better prices for Canadian than for Irish beasts simply 
because they are sure of getting sound carcasses. It 
was agreed by the Association that the surrender of 
Ireland to Canada in the British market was wholly due 
to injuries which Irish beasts suffer in the miserably 
ineflicient transport services. The animals are badly 


——, 


treated and they are so delayed in transit as to lose 
two pounds a head in value between Dublin and Liye, 
pool. 

These intimate examples show how Ireland is awaking 
to the fact that businesslike countries like Canada ns 
gaining the markets which, by slip-shod ways, she js 
The Shannon dispute luridly demonstrates the 
difliculties under which the country For 
three weeks work has been delayed by a labour boycott, 
Wages of 32s. a week with lodging for unskilled labourers 
are rejected, although migratory workers are glad to 
go from Donegal and Mayo to Scotland for as little, 
Germans who have unloaded the ship bearing materials 
have to work under military protection. 
good or bad, and be the wages adequate or not, it js 
obvious that mob action by the unemployed who prefer 
the “dole”? to what they consider underpaid work 
must react on the whole country’s sense of security, 


losing. 


labours. 


Be the scheme 


Again, in Dublin, the Commissioners having given 
a street-cleansing contract to a French firm in order to 
introduce modern and efficient methods—although there 
would be no introduction by French labour— the Cor. 
poration employees prepared to walk out and _ bring 
all public services to a standstill. This unprovoked 
strike was averted only at the last moment when the 
citizens had prepared to replace the strikers. Meanwhile 
the impression grows that any undertaking whatever 
that is started will have to battle its way through a 
strike and afterwards to put up with slovenly and 
unconscientious service. In a word, enterprise every- 
where is discouraged by the low state of national morale, 

That, in short, is the difficulty that besets the Free 
State Government. It cannot compel a farmer to 
break in a field of which he doubts whether he will be 
able to get the produce to market ; it cannot set a gaffer 
over every squad of labourers. 
its hand, notwithstanding the settlement of the Boundary 
question. The Free State financial settlement with Britain 
still has to be made, and no one knows how it will affect 
the State’s resources. The feeling that the political 
settlement still lacks finality makes it impossible for 
President Cosgrave to impose the vigorous unity of 


Its own position weakens 


movement on the people which came spontancously 
before the political split from the strong personalities of 
the dead. Mr. 


being a balance of forces which lack common motion, 


leaders now Cosgrave’s Government 
there is dissatisfaction among many of his supporters 


at the policy foreed upon the country by others. 


a 


A BUDDHIST IN BAYSWATER 
| Fie month I heard a tall priest, dressed in the 


saffron robes of an Oriental ascetic, attempt to 
convert an American audience to Buddism. A few days 
ago I saw him again in London and learned of his object 
in coming here. His project is to establish a Buddhist 
missionary centre in England. 

Before taking my seat in the Town Hall, New York, 
I had looked round the hall and observed that the 
gathering was composed chiefly of that curious type of 
citizen, with lofty brow but vacant eye, who seems to 
emerge from nowhere to form the client¢le of Eastern cults. 
Some distinguished persons, however, were supporting 
the speaker on the platform, amongst them Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Trine, author of In Tune with the Infinite. 

Had any of us, I asked myself, really attained to inward 
harmony ? Judged by outward appearance one person 
only in that audience of a thousand stood out as having 
learned the secrets of poise and peace, and that was the 
Anagarika Dharmapala who was to address us. Certainly 
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he looked delicate, but he seemed to hold an inner light 
within him, a latent fire of purpose. 

“ Qur friend is most infirm,” said the chairman, “ and 
him if he speaks sitting down.” But when 


ee 


vou must excuse 
our Buddhist came to speak, he rose to the full six feet 
of him and brandished a walking stick at the audience. 
“J Jearned your faith in a mission school in Ceylon,” he 
‘and one day the missionary took his gun and shot 
and so! That 
But I have studied the Bible 
and revere its teachings. Your Master was poor and 
homeless. In all humility I claim to follow in His foot- 
steps. I also have no money and nowhere to lay my head. 
But I have a work to do in bringing the peace of the 
Buddha westward, and friends have provided funds for 
On my way, I have 


said, * 
some little birds—so 
io the fuith of my fathers. 


made me revert 


me to establish a church in London. 
stopped to tell you of the Lord Buddha, who was born a 
Prince and renounced his Kingdom to find, if may be, 
a solution to life’s mysteries. For six years he studied 
the Ancient Wisdom, to find at last, in the words of your 
Teacher, that the Kingdom of Heaven is within Man 
There heaven or hell but of your 
own making. Discover, then, the paradise here in this 
body pent—the here and now of which Lord 
Buddha tells.”’ 

And so on for an hour. Not a move or a cough from 
the audience. Not a tremble in those lips that thundered 
the denunciations of an Isaiah against our spiritual 
sloth, nor any hint of exhaustion in that frail frame. 
He delivered it erect, 


himself. is no 


heaven 


Here was a man with a message. 
composed, master of himself and his hearers, with the 
art of an orator and the dignity of a priest to whom the 
world is nothing. When he sat down there was a dead 
silence, followed by a burst of applause. We were moved 
—but 

How will his audiences take him in England? Can the 


not converted. 

austere and bloodless precepts of Buddism gain a foothold 
inthis land of beef and beer ? In order to find out, I made 
a pilgrimage to 52 Lancaster Gate, where the Anagirika 
ile is a 
sixty, with aquiline features and a shock of white hair, 


Dharmapala is now living. handsome man of 
He was sitting over a gas fire, his saffron robe looking 
rather dépaysé in the gloom of a London winter. 

Buddha, he argues, came to India at a time when that 
country was in the bloom of its glory. His message can 
be understood only by a highly-developed people. So 
now that Great Britain and America are in the flower of 
their prosperity the Anagarika Dharmapala claims—and 
as fair a hearing for his preaching 
As a young 


doubtless will receive 
as our missionarics get in India and Ceylon. 
man, the Anagarika Dharmapala was the guest of Sir 
Edwin Arnold in London, and went from there to Chicago 
to attend the World’s Parliament of Religions, as spokes- 
Since then he has been working 
jn Caleutta and Buddh-Gaya. During the War he was 
imprisoned as a pacifist. No matter; that is 
As an undoubted authority on Southern Buddhism he is 
The Kast has something very real to 


man for Buddhism. 
over, 


to be weleomed. 
give the West, although the West, in its worship of nama 
rupa (names and forms) is inclined to believe with Lord 
Chesterfield that 
worth a lifetime of the 


ten minutes of concrete thinking is 
‘inane meditation of India.” 

Is meditation inane? If we practised peace as we 
practise golf might not our asylums and hospitals be 
empticr ? Meditation has certainly net done the Ana- 


garika Dharmapala any harm. He is serene, alert, 
perceptive, versatile in no common degree. When his 


time comes to die, he tells me, he will do it with open 
eyes. “It is all over in a 

—one of the easiest actions in this beautiful life of ours. 
We priests who try to teach you of life would consider it ag 


snap second,” he says, 


humiliation to die haphazard, struggling. We learn to 
meet death as it should be met. As to sleep, you can 
almost dispense with it if your mind and body are pure. 
Two hours is enough for me. Happiness? You win it 
through meditation and your mind you conquer through 
right management of breath. I see you have the lotus 


(half unconsciously, as I listened, I had crossed 


seat— ”’ 
my legs in the ancient posture of the Buddhist statues) 
x Breathing, as your 


and that will help your breath. 
doctors tell you, is directly linked with brain processes.” 
A philosophy 
which reaches from the bowels of man to cosmic space 
One thing, 


But to report him thus is scarcely fair. 


cannot be condensed into a few paragraphs. 
however, should be said. Buddhism has been misinter- 
preted as a vacuous striving after nirvana, and nirvana 
has been misinterpreted as annihilation, instead of being 
Buddhists, like Christian Scientists, 
The Buddhist 
“closer than hands or breathing,” and is to be won in 
this life, not in the hereafter. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala will create few eddies in 


translated as bliss. 


affirm happiness as a law. heaven is 


the spiritual life of this country, for his teaching is too 
alien to our mental habits. But he should be heard by 
those interested in Eastern faiths, for as a teacher of 
them he is as authentic as he is eloquent. 

F. Yreats-Brown. 


SPECIMEN DAYS 


[ The title which we have borrowed from Valt Whitman to stand 
at the head of these articles well enough expresses their purpose. They 
are simple accounts of the daily life of ccrtain wage-earners, and of 
an element wy st hoolmaster who beqan life as a hand-worker, written 


b themselves. Beyond the very rare correction of phrase which 
/ 4 Y / 
made it difficult to follow the sense no attempt has becn made to ** edit”’ 
the articles. Their interest and attractiveness would dis¢ ppear if we 
tried io turn. them into something other than they are sponta? ous 
d seri plion of life as seen hy the orkers themselves. Ip. Npect tor. | 
paneer i ia. ae , 
I A WORKING MAN’S WIFE. 

[The writer of this article, F. B., was born in 1878, and was one 
of a family of twelve. At the time of her birth there were already 
eight children, and her father’s wages, as a policeman, were 25s. a 
week. He had joined the police in 1860, and he left after 26) vears’ 
service. At no time did his money come to more than 30s. a week 
(no coal or rent allowance was made; but his uniform was found, 


and there was a contribution towards his boots). But even when 
his wages were 30s. there were always deductions for Superannuation 
Fund and other subscriptions. F. B.'s mother, therefore, 
heavy task to keep things going, and was compelled to supplement 
the family income by doing upholstery, and various kinds of needle- 
work, and occasionally bytaking inwashing. The father was granted 
a pension of £1 a week when he left the police, but he found it very 
ditticult to get any regular work, and there were at that time seven 
children under thirteen years of age. ‘There was a very hard struggle, 
especially as there was no free education and 2d. a week had to be 
paid for each child at school. Things became easier when the five 
eldest children began to earn for themselves. F. B. left school at 
fourteen, and was apprenti ed to the dressmaking business. Later 
she entered domestic service. In 1910 she married. Her husband, 
who served in the South African War, was prevented by an injury 
to his right arm from returning to the trade to which he had been 
apprenticed—that of a For some time he was only 
earning casually, but eventually he secured a post at a firm of 
booksellers, which he still holds. } 


had a 


plasterer. 


| AM the wife of a working man who earns £3 8s. Od. a 

week, and as we have three children, ages 18, 12 and 
4 years of age, I find it very difficult to manage without 
going out myself to swell the budget. Fortunately, I am 
a very fair needlewoman, and every Friday I go from 9 
till 6 to a boys’ school to do the mending; then for 2} 
hours every Thursday I go to another place for house- 
work. This brings me in an additional 8s. I am able 
to take my little boy to both of these places, for which I 
am very grateful. As I have to go out like this, and stil] 
consider that the home should in no wise be neglected, it 
keeps me pretty busy. [rise from 6 to 6.30 each morning, 
light fire, sweep and clean kitchen, &c., and prepare 
Food for husband to be 
put up for day, also one girl at long distance school. The 
eldest girl attending a nearer school is able to help wash 


Mondays I usually do the washing. 


breakfast for the family at 7.40. 


up, «e. 
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Our living room, or kitchen as I’ve already spoken of it, 
has a sink with water laid on, but there is no copper, so 
I have a way of my own, which does away with the 
necessity of boiling the clothes, as I only have a very 
small kitchen range and a gas ring. I also find it best, 
especially in the winter when practically all the drying 
has to be done indoors, to have two days for washing. 
Even then I’m not always able to get it done by dinner- 
time, but I do if possible; for this reason I leave my 
beds to be made late in the day after stripping them, &c., 
&e. 

Of course there is often shopping to be brought in, and 
if this is the case, and I'm able to take my little boy out 
in the morning, I'm teift iree to sit down to needlework in 
the afternoons. I have a large front room, occupied by 
myself, husband and little boy, another good sized room 
shared by the twa girls, z landing, one flight of stairs, 
hall, step, &c., to keep clean. We have no garden, but 
in the good weather I'm able to dry my clothes in the 
yard at the back. This is quite a convenient flat on the 
whole, as there is a lavatory and coal cupboard besides a 
coal cellar at our disposal downstairs. 

Wednesday and Thursday afternoons are usually spent 
in cleaning the two bedrooms, as going out on Friday I 
have to get a good bit of liousework in Saturday morning, 
having made it a rule to be always ready for my husband 
who comes home at 2 o'clock on Saturdays. There is 
always a hot dinner on that day and Sundays, as he has to 
have cold dinner all other days. I think this is advisable 
if not imperative. It leaves £1 13s. 6d. for food, clothing, 
and all sorts of sundries too numerous to mention. The 
boots for children and husband are a big item, but are all 
repaired at home by my husband, as also practically all the 
children’s clothes, and my own, are made by myself. I 
also take in needlework, just now being engaged in making 
a set of very line nightdresses, mostly handwork. 

As regards unemployment, my husband belongs to a 
Union, which as far as we can see is all he can do, except 
doing his best to keep his present job. 

It is very difficult, wellnigh impossible, to save for the 
future, but I still hope for the best always, and perhaps 
when the children are able to help later on it won't be so 
hard; meanwhile we are much better off than a great many 
and are thankful. 


tn & 

Rent oe ee ee ee oe ee oll 6 
Coal es e ee ee ee ee 0 3 9 
Light ad es oe os ee ee 0 20 
Sick Clubs es we 0 3°38 
Clothing Club a de ea ne on 0 0 6G 
Fares to and from work (husband) ee ee 0 5 0 
Daily and Children’s Newspaper ee - 6 OH 
Child's Fare a“ on ee _ wa 0 0 6 
insurance ee ee ee wi so © 8B 8 
£1 9 6 

£1 13 6 

£3 3 0 


(To be 


ontinued.) 











SOLD OUT, 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks that 
they have been unable to buy a copy of the Sprcravor at the 
bookstalls or newsagents owing fo the stock being sold out. It is, 
of course, difficult to estimate the demand and regulate the supply, 
Jeut the Manager wiil be glad to send, as a sample, a copy of the 
current number post free to anyone who writes to The Manager, 
Srecrator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, and 
encloses 6d. tn stamps. 
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PARIS: AN UNRECORDED REVOLUTION 
IN MANNERS 
By Norman ANGELL. 


[' was fifteen years since I had lived in Paris or seen 
anything more of it than one sees in a taxi drive from 





the Gare du Nord to the Gare de Lyon. Then came the 
occasion to spend a week or two there. What haq | 
changed ? When I talked to the business friends of that 
past age of “ before the War” they assured me that 
very little had changed. The War had not really made 
much difference. 

But as I examined certain business details, and went 
into the offices of old business friends, and later to their 
houses, and made up theatre parties and dined in res. 
taurants, I found it more and more difficult to accept 
their verdict ; and there occurred an incident here and 
there which helped me to understand why some of the 
most profound changes of history are imperceptible to 
those who pass through them. People in a room will not 
perceive how vitiated its air has become. Yet anyone 
coming in from the outside wonders how the inmates can 
breathe such an atmosphere—to which, however, the 
newcomer, in his turn, also shortly becomes accustomed, 


One incident stands out. My friends took me toa 





famous music hall which I had known very well indeed as 
a youngster; and I there noted a certain change which, 
small in itself perhaps, must mark a change of outlook 
and attitude on a point of morals, or at least of “* moeurs,” 
which is very far-reaching indeed ; the abandonment of a 
certain standard which the Christian world has maintained 
for nearly two thousand years ; one of the things which 
differentiated the Christian outlook from the pagan one 
which preceded it. Yet that change, so far as 1 know, 
has never been recorded in an English newspaper. 


“ 


A gorgeous “revue” was being enacted, and quite 
early therein dozens, scores, of the women participants 
appeared completely nude—-the only covering on their 
bodies being a small * plaque,” two or three inches square, 
supported by strings. They took part in dances with 
equally naked men, some of the men incidentally being 
negroes. It was the Roman Saturnalia. 

I supposed, of course, that this particular place of 
entertainment had changed its character, and from being 
the bourgeois music hall that I had known in years gone 
by had become a clandestine resort specially for those who 
wanted that kind of thing. But I took stock of the 
audience. Here were whole bourgeois families, little boys 
in sailor suits, the elderly papa and the elderly 
the young collegian home for the week-end, with his 
adolescent sister. And all were watching the troops of 
naked women during the dances and their posturing 
partners with complete unconcern. Obviously this was 
the normal show, an accepted part of an everyday 
entertainment. 

“Since when,” I asked my friends, “ have completely 
nude women been a feature of French theatrical shows ?” 
My friends stared. ** Why always,” they replied. “ Surely 
you used to come to the theatre when you lived in Paris ?” 

Well, I remembered what they had forgotten: that if 
women had thus appeared upon the stage fifteen years 
ago, even in Paris, the show would have been stopped by 
the police. I recalled indeed one or two cases where an 
attempt to stage that kind of spectacle had been made 
and stopped by the police. 


mamma, 


The change had come since 


the War—so far as I could gather-—-without the public 
noticing it; and to the little boys in sailor suits, the 
collegians and their sisters, it had always been a normal 
feature of the music-hall entertainment. 

Now I am not suggesting that the thing of itself is 
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necessarily corrupting. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that precisely the fact that it had so easily become some- 
thing which nobody took any particular notice of is 
roof that in itself it had no particular direct effect. I 
doubt, indeed, whether the spectacle was physically dis- 
turbing to the boys and girls who were witnessing it. 

But there are three points about it which seem note- 
worthy. The first is that whether the show is morally 
good, bad or indifferent, fifteen years ago the jeune fille 
would not have been there at all. Secondly, this thea- 
trical Saturnalia of practically naked women, doing 
acrobatic dances with white or negro men, almost equally 
naked, does mark a clear break with one detail of Christian 
tradition—with a point of view that has endured for 
nearly twenty centuries. It is a return to pagan standards 
against which so much of the Christian movement was a 
revolt. The third point is that this return to standards 
which Christianity for two thousand years has held to be 
dangerous if not evil (wrongly so held perhaps) is a revo- 
Jution in feeling and attitude to which not a single paper 
in England so far as I know has devoted a single para- 


graph ! 

I think there is perhaps a rather special reason why 
this particular revolution has not been recorded. Ifa 
change of this kind had taken place in Germany we should 
have heard a great deal about it, and taken it as proof of 
German degeneration. But until lately it was not 
perhaps good form to call attention to such things in the 
case of an Ally. It is our disciplined response to the needs 
of propaganda that has helped to impose silence. 

And that fact prompts a reflection which is perhaps 
more apposite. If changes like this can take place 


without those subject to them being aware of them, have 


unnoticed and unrecorded revolutions of similar signifi- 
cance taken place in English life ; altered imperceptibly 
our attitude and feeling on matters of real import? I 


wonder. 


SAVING THE GARDEN OF ENGLAND 
At the very core of the Garden of England a battle 
A ( 


historical importance is being 


the beauty of the country 


f permanent 

engaged on behalf both of 
and the health conditions of the coming industrial worker. 
No on than 
the Londoner, whose favourite scaside places are threat- 
that will find their 


Unless thoughtful 


2 lhe. 7 
is more closely and personally concerned 


ened by the opt ning of coal pits, 
market almost exclusively-in London. 
eare is taken the whole of one of the loveliest and most 


historic closes of England may become a dirty and 


unlovely smudge, worthy of the name of the maimed 
or murdered forms that we have been foreed to christen 
“the Black Country.” Twenty-six coal pits and a multi- 
tude of iron or steel mines are about to be “‘ developed” 
a small area rimmed by places familiar to the 
Here are a the na 
Canterbury, Whitstable, Herne 
Bay, Mareate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Deal, 
Walmer, Dover, Elham, Bridge. In all, 
the local authorities of forty-five districts have put their 
heads 
and old beauty to the service of social and industrial 
progress. After all, the industrial revolution was a 
calamity only because no one had foresight 
to imagine the effects of a huge new population or 
unseliishness enough to prepare for the social welfare 


within 


affections of all of us. few of mcs, 
in geographical order : 


Folkestone, 


toecther to devise a means of harnessing new use 
cnough 


of posterity. The co-operative endeavour of these forty- 
five ai 


architects. 


tricts, aided by a group of noted archacologists, 
artists, geologists, and industrialists, is the 


vital reformation ig what mav be called our home 


most 
history that has been recorded for half a century. 


The evils of hugger-mugger development of urban 


areas were not formally and officially recognized by 
Parliament until 1923, when an amendment was passed 
( * vyaguer town-planning Acts dating from 1909, 
to the vaguer town-j g 
The Minister of Health was then given power to authorize 
a town-planning scheme for a built-up area, “ where 
it appears ... that on account of the special archi- 
tectural, historic or artistic interest attaching to a locality 
it is expedient to do so with a view to preserving the 
WI j » charac yp « ; “ote i the ev j fies v1] 
existing character and to protecting the existing features 
of the locality.” This may be said to have consummated 
the permission to recognize the 
Every detail in the prospective 
. i i 
ion of those who have any 


value of be auty. 


management of this 


new area touches the imagina 
wish to build a new “ Jerusalem in England’s green and 
pleasant land.” The very first step is to estimate the 
probable growth of population and housing needs. A 


rough calculation for East Kent is as follows : 


20 coal pits at 10,900 workers per pit 00,000 
Steel and kindred mining .. a ss 28,000 
* Consequential population ” ka ae oa 72,000 
Total .. ee 290,000 persons 


The scheme for what is now generally known as “ regional 

development ” should therefore allow for nearly 100,000 

houses plus parks and playing-grounds for the whole 
i ! ‘ D> 

population. We take it that merely in 

hard cash the these old towns and popular 


seaside places exceeds by a good many million of pounds 


may terms of 


value of 


the value of the coal; and therefore, even setting aside 


their inealeulable artistic and historic value, it would 


be bad business, as well as bad morality, to blacken the 


‘ of Margate or 


reputation ef Canterbury or 
Folkestone. There is an existing guide- 
book, which records that the Keep of the Norman Castle 

for the 


, a 
sanaw ich, 


entry in an 


at Canterbury “forms an admirable coal cellar 


works °” ! 


the face of the 


gas Ve cannot, even for our pockets’ sake, 


allow country to suffer the indignity of 


the interior of this old Keep. East Kent is not an 
admirable place for the deposit of coal dust or the 
crowding of miners’ shacks. 

The * blessed word,” which: rethan: Ny othe proclaims 
the new science, is “ zoning.” The place of the pit mouths 


is known; as in other new towns, such as the Welwyn 
site of the factories is fixed. It is clear 
hat black 
rmitted. 


in to some extent 


Garden City, the 
that 


most necessary building 


within a near radius of centre only the 


The workers 


l 
must b 
must not be very far distant, but we c: 
annihilate distance and the laying out of the workers’ 


houses will depend very greatly on the regional survey, 
on the contour, the subsoil, even the view andthe oppor- 


belt 


1S ope n Spaces, 


is desirable; 
laid out for 


tunity for gardens. An agricultural 
and there should be capaci 
recreation. East Kent is peculiarly important, because 
apart from the planning of the new town itself, it is 


necessarv to consider the preservation of towns and 
villages planned a thousand years ago. Some of these are 
already grievously threatened by the builders of what 
Carlyle used to call * conerete mendacitics ” ; and since 


he wrote, his adjective has acquired an ominous double 
too much to hope that the 
for the revional 


meaning. It is perhaps not 


survey, ‘ 
planning scheme for East Kent, will bring into the open 
the ‘Town- 
planning 

trial call summons a large new population ; but regional 
is a duty laid upon 
Hertfordshire 
The object is 


already considerably advanced, 


crimes of the speculative jobbing builder. 


, of course, especially necessary W here an indus- 
planning, if not strictly town-planning, 
loeal 
has taken a certain lead in this respect. 
first to protect the charm of the rural and suburban 
areas from those who erect what are called Dormitories 
for London, partly to encourage the decentralization of 
factories into places where the workman may enjoy the 


authorities in a hundred districts. 
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health and charm of a country neighbourhood. Hatfield 
is faced by the proximity of a new town of 30,000 people, 
just as Canterbury by an industrial centre of 200,000 or 
more. But the importance of the East Kent scheme is 
pre-eminent, and has many features peculiar to itself. 
What happened, most grimly, by Durham or Birmingham 
or Stoke, is happening along either side a line from 
Canterbury to Deal. Our task is to make sure that the 
blessing of the discovery of wealth shall not be converted 
into a social curse, that new history shall not wipe out 
old history, that industrial wealth shall not entail aesthetic 
poverty. 

What has been done so far in East Kent is wholly admir- 
able. A thorough survey, based on real imaginative 
perception, has rarried through and published 
since the Kentish loeal authorities met the Minister of 
Health in the Guild Hall at Canterbury, two and a-half 
years ago. That meeting may one day be taken as an 
historical crisis in the second phase of the English indus- 
trial revolution. We should perhaps be a little ashamed 
that our town-planning adventures have, hitherto, stirred 
much more enthusiasm in the United States than in Britain. 
Let us appreciate our own virtues, to the end of practising 
them more widely and more consciously. 


been 


THE THEATRE 
4 Fs Vi 
THE GATE THEATRE 
“FROM MORN TILL MIDNIGHT” 
Avr this tiny studio-theatre in Floral Street, which, on a 
wintry night you may consider aptly named or not. you will, 
if you are looking for intellectual adventure, find it in full 
measure. ‘To reach this little-known thoroughfare, approach 
it from the Strand. Leave the Lyceum pantomin.e on your 
left and the office of the Spectator on your right. Then 
* proceed,” as the guide books say, through the mud and 
garhage of the market towards James Street and turn to the 
left. Let no one be of a faint heart because of the perils of the 
journey, for at the end of the read there is the reward of adven- 
ture, which is the edge of life. And, after all, is not London 
the only city of importance in the worl! the approaches to 
whose Opera House lie through a maze of cabbages flanked by 
pyramids of oranges ? 
A green light burns in Floral Sireet throwing ceric shadows 
\ cold stark light, 
suggesting the illusion of mystery and the stripping of the rags 
of artifice and sham from the human soul until it stands naked, 
face to face with itself. . . . Phis, then, is the Gate Theatre, 
and as I walked up its dark, creaking staircase, I felt that it 
had come to life from the pages of Edgar Allan Poe. Why 
* Gate,” you will ask? T have no means of telling, but I 
suspect that the name has a symbolical meaning. ‘the 
Gate— shall we say %— to a new world of the Theatre, a world 
so far removed from Shaftesbury Avenue as T from Hercules. 
You cannot buy tickets at the door, for the Gate Theatre is 
not licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, but remains —at all 
events for the moment—a_ private society. 


on the surrounding potato warehouses. 


Tickets for its 
performances, over which the Lord Chamberlain, therefore, 
has ne control, can only be obtained by subscription to the 
society, and T advise every enthusiast of the drama to apply 
for membership at once. The current season includes plays 
of Moli¢re, Ibsen, Hauptmann. Strindberg, Pirandello, Kaiser, 
Masefield, Susan Glaspell, Allan Monkhouse, to name only a few. 
No mean list! Each production is played for a fortnight, 
neither more nor less. A wise policy. The company consists 
of a group of young professionals so devoted to their Art that 
they are content to play for small salaries, and it is impessible 
to over-praise them for their sacrifice. The Director of the 
theatre is its joint creator, Mr. Peter Godfrey, who shares with 
his wife. an actress of charm, the responsibilities of production. 
The seating capacity is naturally limited, for the theatre is 
in fact a converted warehouse, but the seats are as com- 
fortable as any in the West End. Stoves keep you warm. A 
little gallery of pictures, and a library of books add to the 


= 


ebaracter of the ‘* atmosphere,” and let me state emphatically 
that no better cups of coffee are to be found in London, {| 
had expected an ultra-highbrow audience, Russianized Hamp. 
steadians with their eternal prattle of ** Isn’t it all too wonder. 
ful? T was pleasantly surprised to find, on the contrary, 
an average audience such as you might find at The Cuckoo jn 
the Nest, an inspiring audience of young men and women who 
were obviously working for their living. Most encouraging 
sign of all,a famous West End manager occupied a seat in the 
front row. Finally, it is significant that Herr Ernst Toller js 
reported to have said that, after Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
(who had thought fit to place a time limit on the famous 
dramatist’s visit to this country) the Gate Theatre was the 
most interesting thing in London. 

My own visit was the occasion of From Morn till Midnight, 
by Georg Kaiser, one of the modern German school of “ex. 
pressionists,” as they are called. I have always thought this 
a dark saying, and devoid of meaning. For what is any work 
of Art worthy of the name but “expressionism” pouring from 
the artist's soul? What is life at all but ** expressionism *~- 
a life, I mean, that has really been worth living ? From Morn 
till Midnight is absorbingly interesting from the aspect of 
psychology, but it is essentially a monologue rather than a 
play, and it lacks the dramatic sweep, the throbbing humanity 
of Kaiser's better known tragedy Gas. 

Life has closed in on the cashier of a bank. For years he 
has sat, a trusted servant, behind the iron bars of the counting 
house. Spiritually he is crushed, dead, a mere machine. In 
his married life things are the same. His wife frets herself 
to death over the mutton chops; his ugly children work 
frantically and with ill success at the sonatas of Grieg. All is 
drab, trivial, on edge. Suddenly he breaks the bonds that 
fetter him. A beautiful woman calls at the bank. There is 
some difficulty over her letter of credit. The cashier is 
intoxicated by the richness of her perfume. He embezzles a 
huge sum of money and absconds with it. Then starts a 
strange morning wandering which ends with a pistol shot at 
midnight, the dramatist’s obiect here being, I take it, to 
illustrate the psychological effect of twenty-four hours of 
mental and physical liberty on an abnormal man whose soul 
has been repressed for fifty years. Life, according to the 
gloomy philosophy of Herr Kaiser, isa sorry business. It ends 
in black darkness. A voiee shouts * The light has gone oute 
Someone has switched it off at the main.” ‘Theatrically, I 
ought to say, a terrific end. As a comment on life—or, for 
that matter, on death—bitterly ironical in its application. 

The production was superb. No other word will do. On 
a stage no larger than the platform ef a village hall and with 
the minimum of effects, Mr. Peter Godfrey, by clever lighting, 
grouping and a sense of the theatre amounting to genius, 
managed to get the atmosphere of this difficult play conveyed 
to his audience in such a manner that we were left speechless. 
Nor do I intend any disrespect when T say that one day I 
should like to see the part which he himself played brilliantly 
given to Mr. Claude Rains as an experiment. Between them 
they would startle London. The Society's next production 
is Ibsen's Hedda Gabler. E. S. A. 


MOTORING NOTES 
THE CARE OF THE CAR 


Tur modern motor-car is built of such high grade material, 
and the workmanship is so good, that it is very seldom the 
ear stops through a mechanical fault. The efficiency of 
the engine is reduced, however, unless constant attention be 
paid to the various parts which together constitute the whole 
machine. To maintain a high degree of eflicieney it is essen- 
tial to inspect the engine and transmission at frequent inter- 
vals, so that any faults may be rectified at once. 

One of the most important points in this connexion is the 
tightness of the thousand and one nuts which are employed. 
The constant vibration to which they are subjected, slight 
though it may be, tends to loosen them, and a loose nut may 
prove to be very dangerous. 


Many of the nuts ure, of course, 
held firmly in position by means of split pins, but on the 
majority of cars not nearly enough of these pins are employed. 
The main task, which should be carried out frequenily, is to 
test the tightness of the nuts most likely to work loose. It is 
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q peculiar thing that some nuts appear to be much more 
affected by vibration than others—the position of these nuts 
varies considerably on individual cars—but the owner-driver 
will learn very quickly which require the most frequent 
attention. 

Unless the controls be working properly the engine may be 
starved for petrol, or it may be impossible to advance and 
retard the ignition sufliciently. All controls should, therefore, 
be examined once a week and oiled and adjusted if necessary. 
It is by no means uncommon for a union in one of the controls 
to come loose if frequent examination be emitted. 

Details were given recently regarding the quantity and 
grade of oil that should be employed and the attention needed 
py the engine so far as lubrication is concerned. It may be 
mentioned here, however, that efficient lubrication is essential 
to the well-being of the car as a whole, and unless this duty be 
carried out regularly and in a proper manner, all kinds of 
faults will result. Without a film of oil or other lubricant 
between the surfaces of the different working parts undue 
friction will be set up, and excessive wear of all the parts will 
be quickly noticed. 

When taking over a new or second-hand car the owner- 
driver should accustom himself to the gentle, rhythmic purr 
which is the only noise that will be heard when a properly 
tuned engine is running well within its power. Ii this be done, 
any alteration in sound, no matter how slight, will be noticed 
at once, and it will be realized that something is amiss. The 
noise may be only a very slight “ knock” when the car is 
called upon to take a gradient under load—this indicates that 
the spark is advanced too much or that the engine needs 
decarbonizing ; a thud will suggest that a big-end is worn 
and needs taking-up ; spasmodic firing will show that the car- 
buration or ignition is at fault. In a hundred other ways the 
driver will know for a certainty that some part requires adjust- 
ment. Whenever any untoward sound be heard the cause 
should be discovered instanily ; it may prove to be only a 
trifling matter, but, on the other hand, it may mean a serious 
breakdown if not attended to immediately. 

Tracing a fault is rather a lengthy business unless some 
system be adopted whereby all mal-adjustments which cannot 
possibly be at the root of the trouble are climinated at the 
outset. The matter should be considered in a logical manner 
if the cause is to be found quickly. Take into account whether 
the fault is local or general ; whether the trouble has developed 
suddenly or whether it has been manifesting itself for some 
time. For instance, if a knock develop in one cylinder this 
cannot possibly be due te ignition or carburation faults, since 
if either were the cause all cylinders would be affected in the 
same manner and to the same degree. A sudden loss of 
engine power cannot be due, say, to a weak exhaust spring, 
low compression or too small a jet-opening in the carburetter, 
because the two former faults do not develop suddenly, while 
the Jast mentioned is a constant factor. In the same way, 
a gradual loss of power cannot be due to any mechanical 
defect, as such defect shows itself suddenly. 

A New Irisu Ciun. 

When the Royal Irish Automobile Club was formed in 1901 
the Royal Automobile Club of England delegated to it the 
control of all matters relating to motoring in Ireland. A 
somewhat difficult situation has gradually arisen as between 
the North and the Seuth. To put an end to this, a new club 
known as the Ulster Automobile Club has been formed in the 
North, with headquarters at Belfast, and this will carry out 
the functions of the R.A.C. in Ulster. The Club has the good 
will of motorists in every part of Ireland. 

SprED OF NEWSPAPER VANS. 

Ts there an understanding between the police and the drivers 
of newspaper vans? I rather think there must be, because 
no class of vehicle so persistently and recklessly breaks the 
law. Many times I have seen these vans dash along a busy 
strect at thirty-five to forty miles an hour without being inter- 
fered with in any way. So important has this matter become, 
especially in London, that the question was recently raised in 
Parliament and inquiries were promised. Not only do these 
vans regularly exceed the speed limit, but they break all 
other restrictions as well in their endeavour to deliver their 
papers without actually stopping. 

AN ANTI-FREEZING MIXTURE. 
Many suggestions have been made from time to time for 


compounding anti-freezing mixtures for use in motor-cat 
engines. One of the best that I have ever tried proved its 
use during the recent severe weather, when the thermometer 
at one time registered 18 degrees of frost. The ingredients 
are alcohol, glycerine and water, in the proportion of 6 pints, 
3 pints and 25 pints respectively. This makes up to rather 
more than four gallons, a quantity which is enough for most 
ears. 
Tuk HuMAN AND THE Pretrow ENGINES. 

An amusing booklet has recently been issued by the Cox 
Carburetters, Ltd., Lower Essex Street, Birmingham, the 
makers of the well-known Atmos carburetter, describing 
* The Peculiar Similarities of the Human Engine and the 
Petrol Engine.” Behind the humour the construction of a 
modern carburetter is lucidly described, and those who would 
like to know how it works should send for a copy of this 


booklet. kK. T. Brown. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM VIENNA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sir,— Austria is indirectly rather than directly affected by the 
Treaty of Locarno, and owing to the strong divergences 
between the parties, it is diflicult to say exactly how public 
opinion regards the Pact. ‘The Christian Socialists and the 
Social Democrats, who together hoid nearly 150 out of the 
160 seats in the Parliament, are not at all unfavourable to the 
settlement ; the tiny minority, formed of the National Social- 
ists and the Pan-Germans, as was to be expected, strongly 
repudiate it. This is, of course, similar to the policy of the 
corresponding parties in Germany. 

The problem of the Tenants Protection Law has of late 
again come into prominence, and may even lead to new 
elections. This law, which was passed in 1919 owing to the 
great scarcity of houses, forbids the expulsion of the tenant 
and the raising of the rent. As a result dwellings are all 
ludicrously cheap, and the landlords, who despite the collapse 
of the krone could not raise their rents, developed in some 
eases an alarming affection for suicide. The Social Democrats 
are still holding out for the tenants, while the Christian 
Socialists are now supporting the case of the landlord. 

The idea of the Union of Austria with Germany, which was 
much talked of at the time of the Hindenburg election in 
Germany, has again retreated into the background. Yet 
one should remember that it is always possible that at a 
plebiscite a majority in favour of union would be found. The 
Social Democrats, Pan-Germans and National Socialists are 
avowed supporters of such a policy, while the Christian 
Socialists are not its outspoken opponents. Only the small 
party of Monarchists are definitely against it. They would 
prefer to see the future Austria as a member of a Confederation 
of States of the Danube, or even as united in one State to- 
gether with Hungary. These ideas are also favoured by many 
supporters of the Christian Socialists. 

The supporters of the Austro-German union think that their 
most dangerous opponents are France and the Little Entente ; 
they flatter themselves that English support would not be 
unobtainable. They even profess to discern the possibility 
of a conflict between Great Britain and France. The sup- 
porters of a Danube Confederation, on the other hand, hope 
for great economic advantages from their plan. The first 
result of a union of Austria and Hungary would very probably 
be the failure of Austrian agriculture and extreme difficulty 
in maintaining the industries of Hungary, but after this 
crisis the national economy would probably proceed normally. 

Again, the old Greater Austria idea is not completely dead 
and the Republican idea is not yet firmly anchored in the 
hearts of the peoples of middle Europe. 

At the moment the Socialistic newspapers, such as_ the 
Abend are indulging in a systematic attack on Italy and 
Fascistno, while the last relic of the Communistic Press, te 
Rote Fahne, has just died a lingering death, its editor having 
been arrested for falsification of passports. 

Vienna, no longer the Imperial city of pre-War days, has 
vecome the centre of the Fremdenverkehr of Austria. The 
whole situation of Austria has, of course, been altered of late ; 
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she has become to a certain extent a trade corridor. Attempts 
are being made to utilize her water power and to electrify her 
railways. The motor industry, owing to the extremely heavy 
taxes on cars, has of late suffered a set-back, but on the other 
hand the wireless industry is flourishing and a new 5kw broad- 
easter is soon to be set up to broadcast the famous Viennese 
music. 

At Christmas most of the shops in the capital were extra- 
ordinarily pessimistic about their sales, but one is glad to be 
able to report that after all fairly good results were obtained. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your VienNA CorresPOoNDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. BALDWIN’S ELECTRIC SCHEME 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—There are two points in the leading article appearing 


in your last weeks issue which are, I think, somewhat mislead- 
ing. The first relates to the present consumption of coal in 
electric generation ; the second to the suggested substitution 
of electricity for coal for ordinary domestic use. 

As to the first you say :—** Incredible as it seems, the 
working cost per unit of electricity varies from -44d. to 10d. ! 
Again the amount of coal required to generate a unit is some- 
times as low as 1°8 Ibs., and sometimes as high as 10 Ibs. and 
more.” 

In passing, I would remind you that what Mr. Baldwin said 
was * The working cost irrespective of capital charges varies 
from 44d. to 10d.,” but it is with the second part of the quota- 
tion that I wish especially to deal. 

If you refer to the report of the Electricity Commission for 
the year ending March 31st last you will find that the total 
number of units generated by authorized undertakers which 
entailed a consumption of 10 Ibs. of coal or over amounted to 
5,628,099 out of a total of 7,090,756,650, i.e., they were less 
than 1-10th of one per cent. of the whole, and therefore for all 
practical purposes negligible, and what is still more important, 
just over 90 per cent. of the whole of the units recorded were 
generated with an expenditure of less than 3 lbs. of coal per 
unit—and in fact the average consumption was 2°57 Ibs. per 
unit. 

I do not, of course, say that an improvement cannot be made, 
but I think you will agree that your quotation standing alone 
conveys an entirely erroneous view of the present position of 
the industry. 

As to the second point, the substitution of electricity for 
coal as a medium for domestic heating, a simple arithmetical 
calculation will show that with house coal at 40s. per ton, 
3d. will buy approximately 30,000 potential heat units, the 
exaet amount, of course, depending on the quality of the coal, 
while if expended on electricity at 3d. per Board of Trade 
Unit, that 3d. would only buy 3,410 potential heat units—or 
barely over 1-9th. The explanation, of: course, lies in the fact 
that all present known practical methods of extracting heat 
from coal and turning it into electricity are very ineflicient, 
a visibie demonstration of which is that the first requisite for 
a power station is a good sized river to remove the heat which 
cannot be utilized; also—which is of perhaps even more 
importance—in the costly nature of the machinery and 
mains required for the production and transmision of current. 
On the other hand, potential heat delivered by the electric 
cable is more efficiently available for domestic use than that 
delivered by the coal cart; it is also more convenient and 
cleanly. Therefore electricity is already largely used for 
certain domestic purposes, and will no doubt be still more so 
used in the future, but I fear that the discrepancy in cost is too 
great to render probable the ashless Utopia which your article 
would suggest. 

All these things are, of course, well known to those interested 
in the subject, but it seems to me that false hopes are being 
raised in the public mind, which may easily result in serious 
financial loss to the country, and possible injury to. the 
electrical industry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hecu Lupron, 

The Acacias, Roendhay, Leeds, 


——— 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 
Sir,—In your last issue you admit your inability as a nop. 
technical paper to teach us how to make carbonization g 
success. High temperature carbonization is, however, already 
a success, and the othar sort may be so before long. In the 
meantime, good luck to Mr. Baldwin's Electricity Scheme. 
But surely a paper of your standing should not state that cog] 
is as a genera! rule put into carts at the pit’s mouth and takep 
to a railway truck! Perhaps you have in mind some faney 
sketch of Mr. Heath Robinson. As to the mine-ownery 
remedies for the coal position, they may be unattractive, but 
they do endeavour to face the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MANAGING Drrector. 

[We wrote, “ make carbonization a commercial success,” 
We admit an exaggeration of the number of times that coal 
is now broken in transit, since at very few mines is coal 
still put into carts at the pit’s mouth, but it is nevertheless 
excessive.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BRITISH TRADE WITH AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As an English salesman who travels the United States 
ast of the Rockies every year from this country, I should 
like to be permitted to confirm the letter quoted in your 
article. From personal experience I believe that many 
British manufacturers fight shy of the United States market 
owing to the apparent expense of eovering it, either by direct 
representation or through an agency. As regards direct 
representation, this is a misconception, I believe. My own 
expenses and that of the man who preceded me are in the 
neighbourhood of 6 to 8 per cent. on sales, and this not 
including the sales of a well-known proprictary article, 
which I represent and of which the sales are so large that 
one’s expenses would be reduced to an infinitesimal per- 
centage. 

British goods, providing real British quality, sell them. 
selves irrespective of price. High tariffs are no bar, and 
British articles have an individuality which is not existent 
in the mass-produced domestic article. Personal solicitation 
is a far cheaper method of getting business than by an agency, 
but as a suggestion for encouraging British trade to the 
United States and cheapening this method of obtaining 
orders, the British shipping companies might offer reduced 
minimum rates to British salesmen going and returning, 
The passage money forms a large share of one’s expenses, 
and, after all, we are directly benefiting the shipping concerns 
by getting them more freight. 

As far as my experience goes, the British salesman is 
wonderfully well received, and he has a great pull over his 
American competitor who is always on the ground. There 
is one point, however, to impress on British manufacturers, 
viz., make your product suit the market; sell in dollars 
e.i.f. American port; and, most important of all, print a 
special American list. It really is a fact that there are 
large numbers of makers of goods in this country who are 
frightened even to launch in a small way into the fruitful 
seas of the United States market—the one country in the 


world where everyone has money to burn !—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 


“More Than Once Bitten ” writes : “‘ As manufacturers of 4 
well-known brand of shoes, my company has done a large export 
trade for the past half-century, in all parts of the world. 
The high tariff was, of course, a bar to the American trade, 
until it was removed shortly before the War, when trade 
became more possible. Since this time the return to high 
tariff has made trade difficult again. We have always been 
somewhat shy of American orders, but in the meantime our 
Canadian representative has sent us a certain number of 
orders from the States—about thirty accounts in all, and the 
total value is represented by a few thousand pounds. The 
goods were in every case specially manufactured with great 
care for the American market, this involving outfits of new 
lasts, special fittings, &e. The following is our experience 


in five of the accounts referred to: (a) After receipt of good 
trade reports, three shipments made, totalling £2,100 ; of this 
amount £1,350 paid. 
decamped, letting us in for £750. 
Shipment and paid for it. 


Then recipient sold his shops and 
(b) Took delivery of first 
Declined to accept second order, 
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with a trivial excuse. We had to get the steamship company 
to return the goods to us after months in Custom, and cleared 
them out on this side at about half price. (c) Out of a ship- 
ment of £96, returned goods value £76, with the complaint 
that fitting was wrong, although exactly to order. (d) After 
satisfactory trade report failed and let us in for £250. 
(e) Returned £240 worth of goods out of £370, with frivolous 


complaint.” 


THE COAL COMMISSION 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrsvor.] 
Sir, —Permit me to comment briefly upon some of the remarks 
jn the article on the Coal Commission in your issue of January 
ogrd. You say that “the representatives of the masters 
had nothing to teach us, for they seem to have learnt nothing.” 
Is this not rather an assumption that there is no merit in 
anything unless it is new? And yet there are truths that 
remain truths even if we learnt them long ago and some of 
us have forgotten them. The necessity for District as 
opposed to National Agreements is a case in point. The 
newspapers are full of rumours that even the Government 
js coming to the conclusion that the owners were right on 
this not unimportant although whether those 
rumours are justified or not 1 have no means of knowing. 
You add that ** Politics should be eschewed as the devil, 
for they have done nothing but harm since the entry of their 
insidious influence.” That is nothing but a paraphrase of 
Memorandum No. 1 of the Mining Association’s Evidence. 
You complain that there is in that evidence no sign of 
intelligence and imagination, but add that * a non-technical 


question ; 


newspaper cannot teach how to make carbonization a com- 
mercial success or convinee experts of the exact distance 
to which electric power generated at a pithead centre can be 
most economically carried for distribution, or weigh the 
advantages of coal freight by private trucks against companies’ 
trucks.” Your practical fact, to 
nothing more than an appeal for something rather vaguely 
called “ good will.” No one wishes to decry the value or 
necessity of good will, but I suggest that good will of itself 
will not bridge the gap that admittedly exists between selling 
price of coal at the pit and cost of production. 

Apparently the experts do not think that any assistance 
in the solution of the immediate problem facing the industry 
can be expected from the proposals referred to above. Nobody 
except the colliery owners has faced the immediate problem, 
I suggest to you that, although it may be more imaginative 
to discuss the distant future, it is not altogether unintelligent 
to consider the immediate present—which must be lived 
through if there is to be any future at all. Nobody has yet 
suggested how, without some alteration in hours and wages, 
the present gap between cost of production and selling price 
can be bridged. As to the help, or absence of it, given to the 
economic laws cannot with 


suggestions amount, in 


Commission, a reminder that 
impunity be broken is sometimes helpful—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pitre GEE, 
40 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


THE TELEPHONE CABLES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter signed by Mr. 
H. Perey Mortimer in your last issue in reference to Post 
Office Telephone Cables supplied by my company. The 
Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., is a British company and 
all cables, telephone and other, supplied by it are manufactured 
at its works in Southampton and Eastleigh by British labour. 
The company and the factory were established in 1913 by the 
General Electric Co., Ltd., of London, who should need no 
introduction to your readers, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Pirelli, of Milan, who are one of the world’s leading experts in 
I am, Sir, &c., 
MauricE SoLomon, Director. 


cable manufacture. 


Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., 
144 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 

Percy Mortimer surmises that “ Pirelli” is 
an Italian firm. Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., is a 
British company, dating from before the War. The company 
has an extensive factory at Southampton, to visit which 


Sirn,—Mr. H. 


parties of the British Association were invited at the time 
of the meeting at Southampton last autumn. We were 
shown most interesting and beautiful processes of the manu- 
facture of telephone cables. I saw none but British about 
the works.—I am, Sir, &e., 

WiitiamM BARNARD. 
Athenaeum Club, 116 Piccadilly, W.1. 


[Stock Exchange books of reference inform us that the 


Junior 





capital of the English works is guaranteed jointly by the 
Milan company and by the General Electric Co., Ltd. No 
doubt there are Protectionists so pedantic that they object 
to this. open to the 
expression of every kind of opinion we published a letter last 


week on the subject. But this has led to some misunder- 


As our correspondence columns are 


standing. 
the impression that our purpose in publishing the letter was 


Several correspondents have written to us under 


to support an extreme Protectionist point of view, and to find 
fault with the General Electric Company, Ltd., for not being 
Protectionist. Nothing was further from our 


sufliciently 
If the Enelish Pirelli works had a much closer 


thoughts. 
association with Italy than they have we 
but on the contrary would l 


should not object, 


welcome such international 


co-operation.—Ep. Spectator.| 


LINCOLN’S WISDOM AND 
RETICENCE 
[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. A. G. Gardiner in his Life of Sir William Harcourt 
makes a serious historical blunder. In Chapter VII of his 
first volume, referring to the beginning of the Civil War (1861) 
in the United States, he says : 


ABRAITAM 


“The Southern States had, on the election of Lincoln to tho 
Presidency, declared for secession from the North, had fired on the 
Union flag at Fort Sumter, and had plunged the country into civil 
war. The struggle waged for four years, and throughout that time 


the relations between Great Britain and the Federal Government 
were of the most delicate character, constantly verging on complete 
rupture. ‘The causes of the irritation were many, and, though history 
has laid the chief burden upon this country, they were not wholly 
one-sided. Indeed the first crisis was precipitated from Washington. 
Seward, the American Foreign Secretary, conceived the idea that 
civil strife might be averted by external strife, and that by an 
appeal to the common patriotism against the foreigner the nation 
might be reunited within itself. Hence the paper of April, 1861, 
entitled ‘Some Thoughts for the President's Consideration,’ in 
which he proposed to divert the public mind from the domestic 
issue by creating a quarrel with Europe at large. He proposed to 
demand from Spain and France explanations, ‘ categorical and at 
once,’ of their proceedings in the West Indian Islands and Mexico, 
also ‘explanations from Great Britain and Russia,’ to ‘ send agents 
into Canada, Mexico and Central America to rouse a vigorous 
continental spirit of independence in this continent against European 
intervention,’ and if satisfactory explanation were not received from 
Spain and France ‘to convene Congress and declare war against 
them.’ It was a counsel of panic, and though the wisdom of Lincoln 
modified the dispatch and saved the situation, it created a disastrous 
impression. No such folly was needed to imperil the situation in 
England.” 

This is a historical blunder in a rather serious matter relating 
to a critical moment in our relations with Europe, and refiecting 
on Lincoln’s statesmanship, and even his good sense. 

The facts of history are these : The inauguration took place 
March 4th, 1861. Seward’s note was written April Ist, 1861. 
The President replied to it on the same day. [But these com. 
munications were not made public until 1886, when they were 
first brought to light in John G. Nicolay and John Hlay’s 
Abraham Lincoln, where they were referred to as follows : 

‘So far as is known, the affair never reached the knowledge of 
any other member of the cabinet, or even the most intimate of the 
President’s friends ; nor was it probably ever again alluded to by 
either Lincoln or Seward.” 

Nicolay in his Shorter History of Lincoln (1902) says of it : 

** His [the President’s] reply ended the argument . Apparently 
neither of the men ever again alluded to the incident. No other 
person except Mr. Seward’s son and the President's private secretary 
[John G. Nicolay] ever saw the correspondence, or knew of the 
occurrence. The President put the papers away in an envelope, and 
no word of the affair came to the public until a quarter of a century 

later, when the details were published in Mr, Lincoln’s biography ” 
(1886). 

John G. Nicolay was the President’s private secretary and 
John Hay was his assistant. Both of them accompanied 
Lincoln from Illinois to Washington in February, 1861, and 
lived in the White House until his death. 

This correction seems to be important. 
have been Seward’s folly (as to which we may be more or less 


Whatever may 
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indifferent), it would grieve the judicious to believe that 
Lincoln was guilty of the unwisdom of making public Sewazds’ 
foolish “* paper,” which, after all is said, was a mere private 
memorandum.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis RAWLE. 
New York, U.S.A. 


A TAX ON BETTING 

[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—As Canon Green includes me in his betting invective, 
will you allow me to try to define my terms ? My ethics are 
simply these: that the betting law as it stands is unfair and 


hypocritical, leads to innumerable abuses and_ increases 
betting. Anything is better than this state of affairs. Hither 


lo away with racing and betting, or legalize it; control it 
and put it on a more respectable footing. 

Canon Green says he has a constructive policy ! What is 
it? To let public opinion get well akead of legislation. This 
isn’t a policy at all; it is merely a wait and see theory. 
Public opinion has been wide awake for ages to the betting 
seandal, and has suggested numerous reforms. How much 
longer are we to wait? If you could persuade people to the 
healthy pitch of righteousness required, legislation would not 
be wanted ; man would be a law unto himself, but this is not 
likely to occur. 

* Legitimate profits in trade depend on some social service 
rendered.” If I buy a share in a new company (which in a 
sense is a gamble or wager, as I don’t know how it will turn 
out) I do render a social service ; I give my item of eredit to 
trade, without which no trade can be carried on. I can't do 
more unless [ become a director—I might do better work then 
or I might not. 

* It denies the great doctrine of stewardship.” Even if it 
is as bad as all this we still have the “* unjust steward ” with 
us. Public opinion has been against this ‘* mouldy”’ old 
sinner since the year one : he is not scotched yet. 

* It feeds the deadly passion of greed. Its essence is to get 
something out of nothing,” &e. It is casy to make these 
sweeping generalizations and very difficult to prove them. 
Having once been a betting man and having now given it up 
as I prefer to keep the money in my pocket, I can only say 
that I find myself growing greedier and greedicr. My recol- 
lection of the betting community is that their hearts and 
minds are no less * noble and generous ” than those of the 
rigid non-betters. Naturally one prefers to win a bet, but 
greed is by no means the main incentive to wagering which 
comes more from the inherent sporting pig-headed ** British ” 
fancy that one horse is going to run faster than another. The 
greedy man would be an idiot to bet. He knows well that 
(outside the * professional backer’ class) probably 80 per 
cent. lose their money. 

If I put my “ quid ” into the French totalisator, this is the 
effect. A percentage goes to the Race Fund, a percentage 
goes to the State, a percentage goes to the hospitals, a per- 
centage goes to the small breeder of stock and encourages him 
to raise better stock. There is social service in this trans- 
action. If my “ethics” and economics are weak, I hope 
there is some common sense in them, and that I am not a 
menace to society.—I am, Sir, &c., FF. pes Vorux. 

50 Gillingham Street, Eccleston Square, SW. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Assuming that the chief object of such a tax is to 
discourage betting (as I hope it is), why should we not begin 
by prohibiting the publication of the * odds ” in newspapers ? 
or, if that is considered too drastic, put a heavy tax on all 
such publication ? As betting in the streets is illegal such 
“ aiding and abetting ” should also be illegal.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Jacet de la Mer. J. B. PENNINGTON. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcratror.] 
Sir,—The suggestion made in the article “* A Tax on Betting ; 
a New Suggestion ” is certainly ingenious, but I confess to 
considerable doubt whether any Government could impose 
a new tax on any such partial basis. It would certainly be 
a serious breach in the generally accepted principles of taxation 
to impose a tax on the large credit bookmakers, and 
deliberately and specifically ignore the illegal street betting 
which concerns the larger number of people, even though the 
amount of money involved is substantially less. It is, 


aaa 


however, the assumptions made in the earlier part of the article 
to which I wish to refer. 

One sentence reads: “The opinion which Sir Henry 
Cautley expressed in 1923 that it was practicable to tay 
betting has not been challenged.” I would remind you, 
readers that this opinion was definitely challenged by members 
of the Select Committee. The resolution which expressed g 
judgment that a betting tax was practicable was only carried 
by a majority of two in the Committee, and the Minority 
Repori submitted by Mr. Isaac Foot definitely challenges 
the idea that such a tax is practicable. It would also seem 
necessary to remind those who are discussing the question 
that a majority of the Select Committee declared against 
the desirability of a tax on betting. 

Later in the article the proposal that the Government 
should license a considerable number of betting ollices jg 
discussed, and it is assumed that if this were done it would 
mean the removal from the streets of the bookmakers who are 
at present operating there. What ground is there for any 
such assumption ? ‘The street bookmaker would be no more 
illegal under the scheme of licensed betting houses than he is to- 
day. If he can at present evade the law why should he not 
under the new proposal, particularly as it would mean evading 
the licensing duty? ‘There is no guarantee whatever that 
betting houses would eliminate street bookmakers, and there 
is every reason to believe that licensed betting houses would 
offer an attraction to a section of the community who at 
present are not addicted to betting. 

May I make the suggestion that it is desirable that those 
who are pressing this question should make up their minds 
whether they are seeking revenue or control? The deputation 
that visited the Chancellor of the Exchequer was urging a new 
source of revenue, and if revenue is the aim the element of 
control is bound to be exceedingly limited. While I have 
opposed a tax on betting, both in evidence before the Select 
Cominittee and elsewhere, I am not blind to the fact that a 
form of taxation might be devised which would exercise 
a limiting effect upon betting, but such a tax would be of 
little or no use as a producer of revenue. 

I note that Bishop Welldon is again asking social reformers 
to suggest some alternative means of coping with the evils 
of betting. When he made a similar challenge some time 
ago in your columns I ventured in reply to set out a policy 
of reform, educational, legislative and social. As far as I 
am aware, Bishop Welldon made no comment on this policy, 
which represents in large measure the judgment of the United 
Committee of the Christian Churches on Gambling, and is 
both definite and constructive. It is the specific answer 
to the repeated requests for an alternative to this much 
discussed proposal.—TI am, Sir, &e., 

E. BENSON PERKINS, 
Joint Hon. Sec., Committee of the Christian 
Churches on Gambling. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am sorry that a paper of the standing of the Spectutor 
should lend its support to the discredited proposal to tax 
betting. Herbert Spencer described gambling as “ an anti- 
social vice,” and Lord Beaconsfield said it was “a gigantic 
engine of national demoralization.” Is a Christian nation to 
stoop so low as to make money out of an anti-social vice and a 
system that is rapidly demoralizing our men, women, and even 
children ? The Churches in Scotland at least have made up 
their minds on the subject, and are determined to resist any 
such proposal. We can never fight this national curse by 
giving it further sanction, higher status, and deeper entrencli- 
ment, and all this a tax would assuredly do. We must rather 
by legislation drastically curtail the bookmaker’s operations 
and destroy the manifold allurements to gambling which 
abound. If the Conservative Party introduce a tax on 
betting, they will lose thousands of supporters in Scotland, 
and I have no doubt in England too. It is a retrograde policy 
which no Christian Church dare support.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Davin Watson, D.D. 

St. Clements Parish Church, Glasgow. 

[Our own belief is that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
discouraged betting by taxing it he would earn nothing but 
gratitude from the majority, and that the gratitude would 
be expressed at any election.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL ANSWERS 

MR. GABRIEL WELLS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—Mr. Gabriel Wells (* Ruralization of Women,” the 
Spectator, January 16th) challenges the “ native intuition ” 
of Lady Astor or myself. I fear mine does not respond as 
he suggests. When I see women employed in post offices 
and working lifts, while my belief in justice and equality 
approves, my native intuition follows up witha cry : ‘** What 
a society and what men to have made domestic work, 
qnotherhood and marriage so intolerable that these women 
resist them all as long as they can.” It is plain that women 
do not do “the withering mechanical work” of the com- 
munity at the command of * horrid men,” but because, for 
reasons Which we must seek, they like it better than the 
traditional tasks of wife and mother, though these are 
hedged about—as men pathetically believe—with chivalry 
and protection. Mr. Wells must forgive my saying that his 
chivalry, like that of many of our male critics, lacks imagina- 
tion. Like them, also, he judges our problems, not by the 
life of all our women, but of those in evidence in city life, 
typing by day and dancing by night. Let them enjoy ; 
male bachelors may do that all their lives without censure, 

And women would prefer to be their own judges as to 
what tasks are suited to their “ nervous structure and tem- 
perament.” Returning recently from the cotton areas, 
I heard men in the train discussing the inappropriateness 
of the hammer, the chisel and the cigarette to the female 
hand, Hard tasks and vices were for men. When I could 
bear no more I told them of the “ chivalrous ” division of 
labour in the areas from which I had come, where men and 
women did the same day’s work in the cotton mills, and to 
the women’s tasks were added cooking, cleaning, constant 
child-bearing, and care—such as they could give—of children. 
The men’s greater leisure enabled them to dominate the 
trade union organization (though their membership numbers 
were less) and to arrange the trade union hall as club and 
billiard rooms for men. Old-fashioned “ chivalry’ is the 
real reason why those men and women, both earning, do 
not share home burdens. So far from being equal to women, 
large numbers of our men are inferior idlers compared 
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with them. 

To raise the intellectual, social and economic status of wives 
and mothers is the only way to unravel our social tangles. 
Men are unwilling or unable to think this out. The situation 
above described raises all the problems—wages’ level, endow- 
ment of motherhood, sex equality, nursery school. Men’s 
wages are nowhere adequate to meet family costs. Women 
must earn or their children starve. To carn they must in 
some cases neglect them. The independent single woman 
has many advantages. She cuts the knot by refusing to 
marry or have children, and gets employed because she is 
competent and cheap. 

Mr. Wells’s letter is, in effect, a lament, not of the failure 
of women, but of men. Because women are more “ plastic ” 
they are to solve problems by further sacrifices. No 
suggestion that men accommodate themselves to changed 
conditions or learn a new attitude to new types of women. 
Men have built the ‘economic man” system on top of the 
patriarchal family, and are surprised when they find that 
both are obsolete and that our life has been maintained 
since hunting and pastoral ages by the unpaid work of wives 
and mothers. Judged in current costs of domestic labour 
and food, the economic value of a woman single-handed in 
the home with two children is at least five pounds a weck- 
The protection and support of individual husband and father 
is more and more replaced by protection by the organized 
community. Even in war male protection is a fiction. 
Bombs destroy at home, and fighting depends more on 
invention and industrial organization than man_ power. 
Nor would I exempt fire-breathing women from military 
service. Why does Mr. Wells suggest ** ruralizing ’> women— 
i.e., taking them from sorting letters back to agriculture— 
rather than ruralizing the men he saw “ sitting listless in 
Hyde Park”? Ruralize both, if they have the physique 
and inclination. What chivalry is this which classes sorting 
letters as a male occupation and farming as female? I 
suggest that there will be no solution of all these wranglings 


. 


until the community tackles the problem of all its children, 
and does it with love, cconomics and science. Men will 
have to forget their past dignity as warriors and help, even 
if it means dish-washing as a male profession.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
31 Sydney Street, London, SW. 3. Dora RUSSELL. 


A RACIAL DANGER 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—-Will you permit me to point out two grave objections 
to Mr. Cox’s proposed method of dealing with the mentally 
unfit. The first is that sterilization is an irretrievable pro- 
cedure and may involve grave injustice to the individual. It 
would be chiefly useful in dealing with ‘ high-grade defec- 
tives,” and it is precisely with regard to this class that there is 
a possibility of mistaken diagnosis. 

The second objection is the more important, and is this : 
Sterilization deals only with one aspect of the trouble. How- 
ever dealt with, if still at large, the mental defective is still a 
miserable being and a menace to society. He (and she) will 
still crowd our prisons and our workhouses, still be the means 
of spreading contagious disease, still suffer and be the cause of 
suffering in others. 

Segregation is the only humane, the only effective way of 
dealing with the mental defective. It is also the only eco- 
nomical way. It is constantly forgotten that, in asking for 
segregation for our mental weaklings, we are not asking society 
to bear any fresh burden of expense. These unfortunate 
fellow-creatures are already being “* kept.” They are being 
most expensively provided for as criminals, paupers and 
invalids. What we ask is that they shall be suitably provided 
for, with economy to the nation now and in the future, and in 
such a manner as will give them happy lives and turn to good 
account their powers of work, which are often considerable. 
I have dealt only with the question of mental defectives. 
Their problem is quite separate from that of the insane. 
Insanity is a mental disease. Feebleness of mind is a mental 
condition, not variable or in any way due to environment. 
The two problems call for consideration from totally different 
points of view.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary Drnvy. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sin,—Your correspondent, Mr. Weyburn, has pointed out that 
suspicion of the capitalist employer and of picce-work lies at 
the root of difficulties between the above which hinder the 
revival of trade and a return to prosperity. 

He doubts if it is possible to convince the worker that in- 
creased production, higher earnings and greater profit to the 
employer can go hand in hand, and asks for a concrete instance 
in proof that it is. I will cite one—a very important one-— 
that arose in connexion with one of the arms that figured 
largely in the War. 

When the writer, in 1915-16, was Labour Officer for the 
No. 4 (the Midland) Area he was called upon to deal with 
proposed alterations of piece-work rates in “ controlled ” 
establishments. ‘These, when once established, could not be 
altered unless such improvements and alterations had taken 
place in the methods of manufacture as to constitute a modification 
of the job done. This provision protected the worker from 
having his constantly increasing skill exploited by an un- 
scrupulous employer, while it encouraged the employer to 
improve his methods, increase his output, lower his piece- 
work rates and enlarge his profit. Great increases in output 
are usually due to improved mechanical methods. The 
writer decided cases upon their merits, taking into account 
increased skill and improved methods. Making reductions in 
piece-work rates when authorized nevertheless created ill- 
feeling. 

In the case of the arm referred to, the firm producing it 
decided from its previous experience to have the piece-work 
rate reduction they proposed arranged for by negotiation 
rather than authorization by the Labour Officer, and the 
writer was instructed to undertake the inquiry and settlement. 
A mecting with cleven representatives of the workers con- 
cerned was arranged: he pointed out to these that with the 
improvements in methods an alteration in the rate was fully 
justified, that such reduction was bound to come by authoriza- 


tion if it could not be attuined as the firm desired by friendly 
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negotiation, and he pointed out that with the production 
going up from under a thousand to several thousands a week, 
even a considerable reduction of piece-work rate would give 
them more than they were getting and make their ideal of £10 
per week attainable. 

The majority were convinced, but the mecting terminated 
without result, much to the writer’s regret. 

After a fortnight’s interval, much to his surprise, he received 
word the men wished to meet him again and go over some of 
the points they were not clear about. The further mecting 
took place ; the piece-work rate was reduced substantially, 
the firm conceding a little more than the figure proposed. The 
men agreed to the terms, thanked the L.O. very cordially for 
his efforts, and were very soon attaining their £10 per week 
ideal, later much exceeded in spite of further revisions, he 
understands. In this case the negotiator had nothing to gain 
—only the national interest (increased output of arms) to 
serve. Two lines from Aristophanes are not inappropriate 
to the Capital and Labour issuc :— 

‘From the murmur and subticty of suspicion 
With which we vex one another give us rest.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Devizes, Wilts. A. Wuarton Mercatre. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Surely the one and only logical thing to do in connece 
tion with the site and buildings out at Wembley is to establish 
there a National Overseas Training Centre. The accomodation 
and space are ample to enable many thousand people at one 
time to be housed and—dquite irrespective of the weather— 
given a thorough grounding in Oversea methods and ways 
of doing things. And particularly so in connection with settle- 
ment on the land, though not necessarily in agriculture itself. 

Such an undertaking is one in which the Dominions would 
co-operate to the fullest extent, for it would result in a very 
large percentage indeed of those whom they are now unable 
to accept being able to qualify, and within from six to cight 
wecks. 

Although this suggestion was embodied in my Address to a 
Special Committee of the British Empire League last July, and 
by that body forwarded to the Government for consideration— 
as part of ihe National Movement project I outlined in the 
Specialor on March 21st last—now seems an opportune time 
to raise the matter in a more public way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. AtcAar Baiwey, F.R.G.S, 

Overseas Club, St. James's, S.W. 
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THE MERCHANDISE MARKS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—I see in the papers that in connexion with the Safe- 
guarding of Industries there is some talk of amending the 
Merchandise Marks Act. May I counsel great care and tell 
the following story ? 

In the summer of 1907 I travelled in Germany in the com- 
pany of a big general merchant from Hamburg, and we got to 
discussing the lack of foresight and understanding shown by 
parliaments in passing laws. He said. ‘* Now look at your 
Merchandise Marks Act! It didn’t do what was meant, and 
if anything will eventually cause war between our two coun- 
tries it will be that. You passed it to protect your industries, 
but in fact it has protected ours, for, first, it showed the traders 
of the world where the goods were really made. Secondly, 
these traders in consequence ordered the goods direct from 
Germany, and so saved the profits of the middleman in Eng- 
land and increased ours. Thirdly, we, very wisely, built our 
own merchant ships to carry our goods all over the world. 
Fourthly, our Kaiser and Reichstag have built or are building 
men-of-war to protect that trade out of the profits caused by 
that trade. Fifthly, the construction of those ships will 
create such a menace to Great Britain that we may—though 
God forbid—eventually come to fight. Lastly, our resultant 
gain has been so great that if you proposed to do away with 
the ** Made in Germany ” announcement I could easily raise 
five million a year in Hamburg alone to pay you to maintain 
it!*’ These words are worth pondering.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Puitie Demas, Vice-Admiral, retired. 

Buckland Cop, Betchiworth, Surrey. 
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AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR’S “ REFLECTIONS 
ON OXFORD” 
[To the Editor ef the Specraror.] 
Sir,- Experience at Cambridge, examining in History Greats 
at Oxford and much external knowledge of their teaching ang 
school, and residence also as 2 teacher at Harvard make me 
venture a few observations on Mr. E, I’, Carritt’s criticism og 
Professor Morrison's views on Oxford. 

(1) Ithink the average working time of a superviser of history 
either at Oxford or Cambridge, together with certain other 
indispensable coliege duties, makes it diflicult or almost jm. 
possible for such a man to produce “ first-class books.” ] 
think it will be found such books can only be produced by men 
with the relative leisure of a Reader or a Professor. This jg 
Lecause a residential university, like Oxford or Cambridge, 
imposes obligations on the average college don from which 
a university, like the average American one, is exempt, 
For my experience is that supervision is more exhausting than 
any amount of lecturing. (2) It seems to me quite inypossible 
to contend that the general historical education, undoubtedly 
conferred by the curriculum at Oxford and Cambridge, in any 
wav trains and fits a man for research. In fact, if it does so, 
it fails of its object, which is to give a man an acquaintance 
with political, historical and economic subjects likely to be 
useful to him in after life, and it is just the general, and not the 
special type of education which is cultivated for this pur. 
pose. (3) To be a trained historian a man wants a special 
training, just as he does to be a lawyer, a bureaucrat, or a 
soldier. My own experience would suggest that only the very 
best men can afford to dispense with such skilled direction, 
The D.Phil. at Oxford and Ph.D. at Cambridge have produced 
at both universities a type of researcher who needs skilled aid 
and advice. 
Research Board which appoints and pavs a Director of Studies 
to each individual historical student researching for the Ph.D, 
If Oxford does not already do this, I feel sure she will ultimately 
adopt the same method, which I believe preferable to that ofa 
seminar.—I am, Sir, &e., Haroipb 'TEMPERLEY, 

The Athenacum, Pall Mall, S.AW.1. 


FOR LOVERS OF MUSIC 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Smr.--Will you kindly permit me through your columns to 
explain to the enthusiasts who never missed the Backhouse 
String Quartet Informal Concerts in Gordon Square, admission 
Is. 3d., that a more suitable room has heen found at Peter 
Jones’, Symons Street eatrance, Sloane Square, where the 
Quartet beginning on February 5th at 8.30, and every following 
Friday, offers the tmpecunious the same opportunity of hearing 
classical and modern composers. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
1 Branch Hill Side, Hampstead, NW. 3. 


Cambridge has met this difliculty by creating a 


Again smoking is permitted. 


ISABEL SAVORY. 


THE KENSINGTON PHYSICAL 
CENTRE 
[To the Editer of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Seeing in your issue of December 19th the letter signed 
by Dr. Sanguinetti with regard to the Kensington Physical 
Treatment Centre at 14 Prince of Wales Terrace, and bearing 
in mind that when the scheme was first started you were good 
enough to put an article in your paper of June 18th, 1921, I 
trust that it may interest your readers to hear details as to the 
growth of the clinic since its inception almost four years ago. 


TREATMENT 


Tt was started with a view to helping those members of the 
civilian population whose means are such that they cannot 
afford the ordinary fees charged, and I venture to give you a 
few figures which show by the steady increase in numbers it 
has justified its existence. 


No. of Patients admitted 1922 (11 months) ~~ ‘a 136 
os ~ sis - 1925 - - ae 354 
Treatments given in 1922 (Il months) .. 3,744 
BS a pe 1925 + : 14,633 
Consultations given in 1922 (11 months) 671 
os - me 1$25 , os 2,147 
Total number of Patients admitted during for vears 1.508 
otal Treatments given during four years 42,181 
‘Total Consultations given during four years 5,894 
As our numbers have increased the expenses have pro- 


portionately decreased. In 1922 the total cost per treatment 
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was 4s. 8.79d., and in 1925 it should have decreased to about pithead. In considering the most suitable spot at which to 
4s. establish generating stations due regard must be given to 

The clinic is open from 9 a.m, to 9 p.m. There are two the adequacy of the water supply, which is of practically 
medical officers in charge of the clinic. The maximum fee equal importance to that of the coal supply. Ina great many 
for treatment is 5s.; for consultation fees 10s. 6d. The instances collieries are not situated near supplies of water 


clinic is not by any means self-supporting, but we feel that the 
money is well spent when cach year more patients come for 
treatment, not only from Kensington and London, but all 


ts of the country.—-I am, Sir, &e., 


Ni 
. Sypir Orreen, 
Divisional Seeretary. 
THE PRESERVATION OF MEMORY 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—I am very much interested in the letter of your corres- 


For some months I 


pondent on this subject, also your notes. 
What is preventing 


have been suffering from acute insomnia. 
me more than anything from recovering sleep is the constant 
necessity forced upon my mind to remember names of events 
and persons possibly forty and fifty years back. As soon as 
I succeed in recovering one name another takes its place. 
The alphabet trick I resort to scores of times in the twenty- 
four hours. You say “ if that fails the best thing is to leave 
the whole subject alone for a time.” That, I find, is an 
My mind will not be diverted until that 
I shall be interested to know if amyone has 
I have tried 
met with no 


impossibility. 
name is found. 
ever had the same difficulty to contend with. 
everything I can think of but, so far, have 
success. I am, Sir, &e., 

Too Active Memory. 
HOSPITALS AND STATE MAINTENANCE 

[To the I:ditor of the Spucraror.] 

Sir. With reference to the article in your issue of Nov. 26th, 
while sincercly hoping that the Voluntary Hospital system 
may be maintained in all its efficiency, I cannot help thinking 
that the article suggests a disparagement of the Poor Law 


Infirmaries which they hardly 


Time was, no doubt, 
when a Poor Law Infirmary the Infirm 
Ward of the Workhouse; but in most cases those days are 
Jong past. Allow me to point out (1) that Poor Law Hospital 
patients are by no means confined to the pauper class ; many, 
rding to their means, and highly 


deserve. 


was no more than 


if not the majority, pay acc: 
appreciate the skilled treatment and careful nursing they 
receive; (2) that very many of them eflicient 
Training Schools for nurses, who will be required to pass the 
trained in the 


have most 


same State examination as nurses so-called 
great hospitals of the Metropolis. 

A few days ago a patient in the Poor Law Hospital where 
my work as Chaplain lics described to me how he had just 
been watching a nurse at her work, and assured me that it was 
much more thoroughly done than by a male ser of whom 
he had had experience in the Middlesex, but in 
another hospital not far off either in distance or in reputation. 


Further, I remember an Infirmary Matron saying that in the 


1 
aress 


well, not 


would always 


And she 


event of her leaving to start a nursing home, she 
engage nurses with a Poor Law Hospital training. 


I am. Sir, &e., 


Was as wood as her word. 
A Poor Law Uospirat Cuarnain, 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
Tux Secret or tHE Coan Srrvuation.—Mr. Thomas E., 
Slater writes: ‘“*In view of the fact that Mr. Bossom 


is an architect practising in America, it is hardly to be 


i 

vondered at that his impressions of mining conditions 
prevailing on this side of the Atlantic are not quite 
accurate. The standard of technical skill and ability of 


the British mining engineer is, if anything, superior to that 
of any other, and it is unfair to him for 
failing to plaster the collieries indiscriminately with machinery 


most condemn 


where its use would result in no saving in working cost. 
sritish engineers are not unaware of American mining 
appliances. From time to time some of their number visit 


America to see whether some of the latest machines in use 
ther be utilized in this country. I am afraid that Mr. 
Bossom’s objection to transporting coal required by power- 
stations by rail over considerable distances will not be over- 
the establishing of super power-stations at the 


can 


come by 


sufficient for the needs of large Special 
attention has been given to this point when drawing up the 
new national electricity outlined by Mr. Baldwin 


and Colonel Ashley a few days ago.” 


power-stations. 


scheme 


Edgar Hf. S. Barnes- 


Spectator 


GOVERNMENT'S Recorp.—Mr. 
Austin writes: “Why is it that the finds that 
wholly admirable in Mr. Baldwin which it strenuously 
condemned in Mr. Lloyd George? Why should it applaud 


THe 


gross national extravagance in the first-named’s admini- 
stration, while it deplored the same act in that of the 
latter? Why should it admire (almost to tears!) the 


cowardly evasion of clear issues in the one case, and yet 
have denounced precisely the same policy in the other ? 
I fear that the only explanation is—mere party prepossession. 
There were five issues of instant national moment awaiting 
solution when the present were returned to 
power : National Economy, Trade Union Abuses, Reduction of 
Rates, The Dole, Disfranchisement of those obtaining relief 
and living on the State. The expenditure of the State has 
been increased directly by, at least, £100,000,000. The second 
on high moral grounds 


Government 


question has been persistently ignored 
of immoral ineptitude. The Rates 
my own case by about 25 per cent., a direct result of Govern- 
ment policy. * The Dole’ been shelved by the age-old 
expedient of the feeble politician —a Committee of Inquiry 

merely, of course, to get an awkward question out of the way ; 
and when the Committee does report, you will find that some 
be found to shelve it again. ‘The last question 
been touched—nor will it be if the Government 
though it is a gross public scandal that it remaing 


have been increased in 


has 


excuse will 
has not 
can help it 
unremedied for a single day.” 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. Mr. John II, 
Humphreys writes: “A glance at the history of Pro- 
portional Representation is far from justifying the view 


that P.R. is losing ground. P.R. was, indeed, repealed, by 
an Act of Mussolini, in Italy, 
for a short time, but the tendency in other European countries 
has been of an opposite character. In Belgium P.R. was first 
introduced by ordinary legislation, and, after a long experience, 
P.R. is now used, 


which used the system only 


was confirmed as part of the constitution. 
mostly under constitutional provisions, in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Germany, and nearly every 
new constitution includes P.R. as a of course. In 
view of the many countries where the P.R. principle now 
instances has it been 


matter 


applies, it is surprising that in so few 
the victim of political reaction. We suffer ourselves to be 
hypnotized by words. The very mention of the word 
‘coalition’ is sufficient to stop further consideration of 
P.R., even among those who believe in the co-operation of 
nations in working out world problems. The co-operation of 
parties within a nation is generally agreed to be good in times 
Why should the wholly bad in peace 


of war. principle be 


time ?” 
a 4 nae hh > > al 
POETRY 
WOMAN AND PROFESSOR 
IIm stood and pointed with scorn at a Bond Street window, 
A quaint, dry figure in that delectable place. 
* All this finery,” ‘all these fripperies, all these 
gewgaws 
Isn't it a disgrace 
That a woman should spend money as if it were water 
To deck her body and her face ? ” 


he said, 


* And vet,” IT said, ** but for some pre-historic creature 
Adjusting the folds of her garment with purposeful care 
Or spending long hours twisting this way and that way 
The strands of her hair, 
Possibly neither great London, nor you, friend Professor, 
Nor I, might be there. 
Rose FYLEMAN. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
THE CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW 


‘Copyricnur IN THE Unirep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times. 

Unite States as a Neighbour from a Canadian Point 

of View. By Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G. (Cambridge 


University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


The 


Recentriy I dealt with a wise and comprehending book on 
The Greek Point of View; that is, on the mental, moral, 
and political characteristics of the Greeks. The beok came 
from Torento University, its author being the Professor of 
Greek and the Principal of one of the group of constituent 
Colleges. 

Now comes another volume equally satisfactory from the pen 
of Sir Robert Falconer, the President of Toronto University. 
His theme is The United States as a Neighbour from a 
Ci nadian Point of View. Both books are handled with a 
skill and discernment which deserve the highest praise ; they 
give proof, if any proof were needed, of the fine quality of 
Toronto University, not merely as a seat of pure learning, 
but as a place where there is the power of understanding and 
interpreting a great and immediate political theme. Happy 
the University with such a Chief, and happy the Chief with 
such a colleague and lieutenant. Happy, too, the nation 
with a seat of learning in its midst so brilliant, so diserimin- 
ating. and so useful. And remember that Toronto is not an 
exception, no single lamp in a dark house. MeGill has laurels 
not less well deserved, while in Quebec and in the Western 
Provinees are Universities and Colleges which testify to the 
determination of the Canadian people not to let their younger 
generations fall behind the elder in the race for knowledge. 

Sir Robert Faleoner’s book is based upon a series of lectures 
delivered on the Sir George Watson Foundation for American 
Ifistory and Institutions. The purpose of the Sir George 
Watson Chair is to promote good relations between the two 
branches of the English-speaking world by the annual delivery 
of lectures on American history in British Universities. It 
vas decided by the trustees of the Foundation that this purpose 
would be served last year if the course were given by a Cana. 
dian, *‘ who might present aspects of the history of the United 
States as they appear to her northern neighbour.” 

The book proves that the trustees could not have made a 
better choice. There is nothing here of what Pope called “a 
foolish face of praise,’ no interested flattery of Canada’s 
neighbour. Nor is there any attempt to show independence 
of view by a striving to pick holes, or to criticize in exercise 
of a right which must not be allowed to rust. Sir Robert 
writes as he feels, and is not less sympathetic when he points 
to a fault, an omission, or a danger, than when he is praising, 
While showing us how Canada does better in certain respects 
in higher education, he reads his own people useful lessons 
from American practice. In a word, the velume is inspired 
by the true University spirit--that best of all antiseptics 
in the transatlantic sphere of social culture. 

Sir Robert sets his scene with a rare ability. After showing 
us the common clements in the populations of both countries, 
and dealing with their respective geographical “ lay out,” he 
shows how progressively friendly has been the intercourse on 
both sides of the boundary. 

The desire to annex Canada, which once played a large part 


in American aspirations, has entirely died out. No responsible 


person now talks or thinks of it being ** the manifest destiny ” 
It is true that 


in times of depression pessimistic Canadians will tell English 


of the United States to swallow the Dominion. 


that it will be impossible for Canada to resist much 
The 


to be irre- 


visitors 
longer the absorption that must be her inevitable end. 
automatic suction, one is assured, is so potent a 
sistil le. 

That, I venture to say, As well micht 
say that Ifolland is certain to be absorbed by Germany, 
France, or that 


is a pure delusion. 
one 
Switzerland must be 


or Belgium by parti- 


tioned by her mighty and encircling neighbours. As long as 
Canada wishes to remain an independent part of the Imperial 
British Commonwealth of Nations. a 


and will continue to wish, no power 


she certainly does wish 
to the south 
But that ts not all. 


of her is 


of breaking her resolve. America 


capal le 


—_—— 


has no intention of attempting the dangerous and unhalloweg 
task of saying to the Canadians, ** Be our brethren, or we will 
s'ay you.” There are abundant reasons why America, even jf jt 
were possible, would not want to force Canada into the Union, 
In all probability she would oppose annexation, even jf 
Canada desired it. America might be willing to welcome 
the English-speaking and British-bred portions of the Canadian 
population, but she would as much dislike to admit the three 
million of French-speaking Roman Catholics as they would 
dislike being admitted. The American heartily dislikes any 
scheme for making the Republic less homogeneous than it jg, 
Annexation would mean the inclusion of 2 State—or possibly 
two alien States—in which the majority of the inhabitants 
would be foreigners in every particular, whether of language 
religion, or political and social culture. The 
Constitution is not “ a good mixer,” as is the looser Confedera. 
tion of nations that constitutes our Empire. The 
of the Union would almost as soon agree to admit Cuba as q 
State, as ‘ complicate ” their polities by placing what they 
would regard as an alien citadel in their midst. 

Interesting as are Sir Robert’s comments on Canadian and 
American relations, and his story of how the peoples of the 
Dominion and of the Republic have steadily advanced to 
understanding and respecting each other while not wishing to 
amaleamate, he is even more useful and more original when 
he is showing us how like, and yet unlike, are their Universi. 
tics. Holding the balance fairly, he indicates the good points 
of both systems. 

Without question America leads the world in her devotion 
to what for want of a better phrase I must call * the University 
spirit.’ There is nowhere else on the face of the earth a body 
of people so passionately inspired thereby as are the hundred 
and ten millions of dwellers in the United States. They ar 
convinced that learning is essential to the making and main- 
tenance of good citizens, and that the best instrument for 
preducing learning is the University. 

“When in doubt, found a University,” 
said to have beceme the national motto. 
millionaires, by Societies, by Churches, and, most important 
of all, by the State Governments in every part of the Union. 
It is not tco much to say that the average American cannot 
conceive a civilized community of an) importance 


American 


citizens 


might almost be 
It is obe ved by 


size cr 
wants of the population. Canada, though thoroughly appreci- 
ative of the University spirit, is net nearly so eager, so passion- 
ate, and so all-cmbracing in this matter. She is more 
to insist on quality and to care less for quantity. Her Univer- 
sities, for example, follow those of England in the matter 
Here, indeed, her example is likely to be 


some ol the 


inclined 
i 
honour courses. 
followed before long by her great neighbour. 
best American authorities are beginning to 
seriously and most sympathetically this feature of “ the 
Oxford Stamp.” On the other hand, we must never forg 
that to America belongs the honour of having introduced int 
English-speaking Colleges and Universities the system of 
Post-Graduate Studies and of making research as essential a 
part of the duty of a University as the imparting of knowledge. 
The Universities must be places of study as well as of instrue- 
tion. 

Sir Robert ends his fascinating volume 
* Canada as Interpreter.” It would be difficult to exaggerat 
It is full of political good sense and good feeling 


consider mos 


by a chapter on 


its value. 
Ife proves beyond all question how tremendous is the power 
for good which Canada has, by reason of her position and 
the character of the great majority of her people. By geo- 
graphical accident as well as by temperament she is enabled 
the liaison oflice between the United States and the 
British Empire. She has a hand ready for each. 
J. St. Loe STracney. 


to be 


—$$$——$—. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

Postal Subscribers changing their while 
travelling desire their copies of the paper to be sent lo a temporary 
address, are asked to notify the Srecravor Office not later than 
the first post on Wednesday of each week. Notifications marked 
* Change of Address” on the envelope should be sent to The 
Subscription Dept., the Specraror, 13° York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. Subscribers’ names should be written 
in BLOCK LETTERS. 


address, or who 
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— REPORT ON THE A NEW COMPETITION 


nif it 
: 1 rep Y Ths Wilsiny —_ ‘ > o~ fn» or $ sn oes > 1 
hion, ( OMPET i i IONS The Ediioy oppeTs a prix of to jor a repori, th NOL more than 
Nn if five hundred words exclusive of quotations, upon the following 
Come The Editor offe red two prizes of £5, the first for a new Tale entries for the previous competition. The prize will be awarded 
' . i i 
"he , ( [ " ” 7" ners }, Or Pos ” pa? ,: ’ . ’ , , t 7 
dian for Children, the second for a new Biography for Beginners. to the competitor whose report seems to be the best, whether the 
6 ‘ : —— : ai » compelitor’s judgment agrees wiih the niajority « nol; b 
hare We must be forgiven if the report on the first compctition is . oie ial ; E as aye 
ould i ir . © a a : the prize in the previous competition will be given to the writer 
E not very interesting. So many of the entries were exct lent : a : a : : 
any : 4 1 as . whose new ~ Biosraphy for Beginners finds jnost favour with 
cae that we can GO nO better than catalogue the names of those : ] J J 
It is ; : eae on our readers. 
Aen, competitor whose contributions we thought the best. There - 
sibly stew 4 > 2 TIEN GWY 
ly is sp much good material that we intend to make use of two oe yee wane eee 
_ 7 three entries in subsequent weeks; and, if our readers Keeps telling people what a moss Ireland is in. 
uage . ° » : 1 = . Pi at 
Me, think that they would like to have still more of the entrics When the: him to explain 
i coher Hoe says it all over agair 
) : printed, we hope that they will write and tell us. Bervt ] ron 
eTa- : : 3 Oe L 34G ro 
zer Our thanks and congratulations go most sincerely to: ArcupisHop LAUD. 
ens a . $s ‘ siaanth a aie pt } 
; “ Juvenile,” “* Spiro,” H. C. H., and William Ransted Berry ; Archbishop Laud 
asa : tl to “ Fidge ” (for th bast “ Pat.” Nan Had never read Tennyson's Maud : 
they and after rest o* ic ge wr three stories), 1 ncy That is why Cardinal Newman 
‘ Wishart, “ Kalum,” T. S. Attle, E. C. Brereton, R. R. M. Seems so much more human. 
nd (though he put his initials at the top instead of the bottom of Cottn D. B. Exu 
All : 
the his manuscript), EK. Sweatman, Patricia Lynch, L. Whitney, aehies Siechaiee 


Lena Tyack, Constance M. Hopkins, J. A. Clapperton, Sam Winn Castoks 

Alexander, Henry A. Mess, A. H., and ** Hope Grant.” There Was a martyr to bile: 

hen are many others we should like to mention as well; the But — pon op sa — 

competition has produced almost too good results. : ; Lithia D. B. Warp 
ints The prize is awarded to ‘** Caradoc,” who tells us that his 
story is a family tradition, but, he thinks, has never been 





IRA D. SANKEY AND D. L. Moopy. 
; Said Sanke vy to Moody 
tion printed. ma «Hi oy ay.” 


sity LITTLE PEGGY AND THE GIANT. Said Moody to S 



































odv ** Come, no hank panky 
” There was once a Gian vund he did not like salt in his porridge, Marran Ovurram (Mr 
ired and he could not bear pepper on his mutton chop, and he hat 7 mus- 
ar t on his be teak. M IC. Seuvi 
Ain And near Giant s uso there lived a little woman called Mr. /p ky gues 
for Pegg And one mor g P v ed up on the roof of the Wat hed t M x high F 
( s hou with a I ‘ it down the chimney : Phis1 ' 3 , 1s 
he : Pe S J aa ) 
When the Giant eat his porridge he called out, “ Wife! you've 
s heen | ng iT 5 1 nd his wife said, “ Oh, no. THe A ry 
ant [ haven't. indeed T hay t! Iter st have heen thet naughty little The Arcl ~ py 
on Peso o the Giant went out I said, “* Poggy tare you there ?” ee ee 
aie and Peggy said, “Ay, that I a And the Giant said, “ Did you Thane tint 2 
— put sa , my por j And Pegg uid, ** Ay _ that I did.’ 7 
\ l er ‘ I I , 
7 \ J l . 
: one } wd one morning she « ibed VW Eu 
1 ‘ I I | blot Of pepy I i the Dk 
1C¢ + his { aD i is gs 
er- When t Gian t his chop 1 lied out, “ Wife ! you’ve been * Yes > ' ec. : 
i putting pepper on my mutton chop!” and his wife said, “Gh. no! Hat 
be i haven't, deed I haven't! It must have been that naughty : 
, little Pegew ! So the Giant went out and said, ** Peggy, are you As 
t nd Peggy a \y, that Tam!” 
And the Giant said, ** Did u put pepper on my mutton chop ?” ss 
‘ and Peggy said, “* Av, that 1 did. “ Will you ever do it again ?”’ St By 
“A I will! ‘ 
t Then Peggy ran away home. And next morning she climbed > ==> : = = = 
of np the Giant's roof, and threw a lot of mustard down the chimney 
: on to his beefsteak. siclichiphdpitiaineiataatetadleas ELOISE SITES ania: a 
When the Giant eat his steak, he called out, ‘‘ Wife ! you've been | 
putting mustard on my beefsteak !”’ and his wife said, “Oh. no! I } 
haven t, leed T havent! It must have been that naughty little L 
Peggy So the Giant went out and said, “* Peggy, are you there ? ” 
und Peggy said, * Ay, that T ar!” and the Giant said, * Did you put Sustained energy would be impossible upon a 
t mustard on my beefsteak ?°’ and Peggy said, * Ay, that I did diet consisting solely of one dish. A well- | 
Wi yu ever do it again % * Ay, that I will! : / 
g rte § balanced meal is essential. 
. Peggy ran away, but the Giant ran after her, and caught her, : 
2 i her up in a bag Phen he said, ** Now T'll beat you and [ll Your motor engine cannot sustain energy on 
beat you till you bark like a dog. And [ll beat you and Pll beat a petrol in which one hydrocarbon pre- 
* | vou till vou mew like a eat Then ithe Giant went to look for a ‘ | ; , an 7 i 

| } a > ° dominaies at the expense or he ormers. A 

d stick. and while he was gone. Peggy got out of the bag, and she caught 11 3 ae oa 
the Giant’s dog, and the Giant's cat, and tied them up in the bag, well-balanced motor fuel is essential. In Shell 
e 1 
e | and ran away home. all the hydrocarbons are perfectly balanced 
T , . J 

| Presently the Giant came back with a big stick, and beat the bag to assure sood mileage as well as easy starting, 

' ' 1 ’ , j ** 2 ‘ 1 . ,?? TT ’ . arr l > } . 

i it the bag till the dog said, * Bow wow Then the Giant and the utmost horse-power, without pinking. 
~ f “Ah! I told you (d beat you till you barked like a dog. 

j went on beating till the cat said, ** Mew mew,” and the Giant Ruy from the certihed Shell np or in c | 
said, Ah! I told you I'd | vou till you mewed like a cat !”’ | 
1p ; : : 

And the he opened t baz and out eame his dog and his > | | 
iy . 
ii ' : > 
l nthe Giant went to catch Peggy again. But she ran away j 
l ss a brid When the Giant got on to the bridge it broke, 
e a fell into the Vel ! that was the end of him. i 
| 
t ‘“ RAD fag 2 B44 pa DA INCE ICTR | 
CARADOC, THi WELL-BALANCED PETROL | 

i 
The. sannnil . . ere ae ee . X LTD. x 14s RD KIN ¥, w.c. 2 
ie second competition forms the subject of a new com- || 
2 petition, described in the next column. SERRE anny J 
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Joun Donne. 

John Donne 
Was having fearful fun 
When he found out 
He was incorrigibly devout. 

PARNASSUS. 
Dr. WittiaAm Parey. 

Dr. William Paley 
Might have gone through life quite gaily 
But theological vanity 
Made him write ** The Evidences of Christianity.” 


PROXENOS, 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, March 5th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be found 
on page 198 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Hditor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. ° 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


The Private Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers of 
Samuel Pepys (G. Bell and Sons. 2 vols. 26s.) is edited by 
Dr. Tanner, and furnishes an interesting light on Pepys’ 
insatiable curiosity as a collector and his methodical activity 
in preparing memoranda on topics of interest to him. 
Although these volumes are in the main of interest to 
the student rather than to the wide public who read 
the Diary, there are passages giving delightful sidelights 
on life at the close of the seventeenth century. A letter 
to Pepys’ nephew, John Jackson, with instructions regarding 
a tour of Europe, states “it is advisable that you embark 
at Rye for Diep, which you will find the easiest and 
shortest passage to Paris.” The route from Paris to 
Venice, via Lyons and the Mont Cenis is estimated to take 
six weeks. “Lf calculate you cannot be less than ten days 
going from Venice to Rome... . In your way you'l pass 
many good towns, but not any except Bologna and Loretto 
that deserves your notice.” (And this although young 
Jackson's route lay through Forli, Rimini, Ancona, Foligno 
and Spoleto!) * In most great towns,” concludes the letter, 
* you will find antiquaries to show you the curiosities of the 
place, and in Rome, for a pistoll, you may have one who will 
attend vou all the time you are there.” A pistoll was worth 
18s. in the currency of Charles IIL., or about £8 to-day. One 
must smile at Mr. Jacksor’s solicitude for his uncle in sending 
him “a seore ef bloated herrings, which I thought very 
well cured,” before departing for the Grand Tour. 
* C ® 

Two expensive cditions merit a passing notice : The Tragedie 
of Julius Caesar (Benn. 4 guineas) being a reprint of the 
Kirst Folio printed Jitteratim, with introduction by Mr. 
Granville Barker: and a facsimile manuscript of Balzac’s 
Cromvell published by the Princeton University Press, with 
introduction and notes by Mr. Walter Scott Wastings 
(Humphrey Milford, London. 70s.). 

* * * 

We descend from these sumptuous monuments dedicated 
to another age to the well-loved lyrics of The Savoy Operas 
(Macmillan. &s. 6d.), which contain the complete text of 
W.. S. Gilbert's immortal librettos from 1875—1896. Who 
that first heard, as this reviewer did, years ago, in an 
eestasy of boyish delight, the opening chorus in the second 
act of the Mikado, or remembers the magnificent entry of 
Rutland Barrington and how the audience never tired of 
encoring his songs, but would like to quote from verses that 
are as witty now as when they were written? We resist the 
temptation. Sir Rupert Murgatroyd (whose leisure and whose 
riches were ruthlessly employed in persecuting witches), 


KIsie and Point (who sing of the merryman, moping mum), 
the Duke of Plaza Toro, the First Lord who polished up the 
handle of the big front door, and all the jolly company must 
speak for themselves. Indeed, as we turn these pleasant pages 
the characters of Gilbert walk the stage again and sing them- 


ee 


selves into memory. Yum-Yum braids her raven hair ang 
weaves her supple tresses, while the Mikado makes the 
punishment fit the crime Once more. Will a * marriage of true 
minds,” such as Gilbert’s to Sullivan’s, ever give to the 
world such light operas again ? 

* * * * 

General William Mitchell's Winged Defense (Putnam’s, 
10s. 6d.), written before he was court-martialled at Washington 
for insubordination in publishing statements alleging that 
the United States was practically defenceless by air, is worth 
close reading, for it is written by a brave and clever man, who 
was destined—and perhaps is still destined—to occupy the 
highest rank in his country’s Air Force. It is an engrossing 
account of air power and its development, while the picture 
drawn by the gallant author of the United States as seen 
from the air could only have been written by an airman, 
Karth-bound men have written volumes to describe, less 
accurately, scenes Mitchell summarizes in a sentence. This 
is a book everyone should read: if perchance the clderly 
reader knows nothing of flying and cares less, he may at 
least give a copy to some boy—or girl—-whose adult life 
will coincide with the age of aerial navigation. 

* * * * 

Kipling and his Soldiers, by Patrick Braybrooke (Daniel, 
%s. 6d.) seemed an interesting subject for these notes, but, 
alas! the volume has little charm and less style. 


HAS POVERTY DIMINISHED? 


Has Poverty Diminished? By A. L. Bowley and M. H. Hogg. 
(P. S. King. lus. 6d.) 

Has Poverty Diminished ? To this vital question Professor 
Bowley may be said to answer * Yes, except in the Coal 
Fields.” We believe that this is a fair summary of the results 
of his important new book which is a sequel to his pre- 
War work entitled Livelihood and Poverty. That work, it will 
be remembered, was an investigation into working-class con- 
ditions and standards of life in the year 1913 in the five typica 
towns of Northampton, Warrington, Reading, Bolton and 
Stanley. The present book records the results of an exactly 
comparable investigation in the same five towns in the year 
1924. The method of investigation adopted in each case was 
to visit between cight hundred and a thousand working-class 
households in each town. The investigator then recorded on 
a card very full information as to the size and character of the 
family, number and age of children, number of carners and 
non-earners, number of pensioners, weekly wage of each carner, 
number of rooms to accommodate the family, &c. 
resuits were then tabulated. 

The next step was to establish what is called a ‘* poverty 
line,” and the families or individuals were classified as being 
above or below this line. This * poverty line 
the minimum of food required by a man, woman or child to 
live in health and activity, as originally determined in 1901 
by Mr. Rowntree for his pioneer work, Poverty : a Study in 
Town Life. The authors tell us that the standards of clothing, 
housing, lighting, and heating are conventional; but the 
great point is that the same standards, allowing,of course, for 
the change in the value of money, have been used in the 1918 
and 1924 investigations. The poverty line, they say, thus 
determined is arbitrary but intelligible. 

“The actual standard of living obtained at its level, can be 
judged by anyone who has personal knowledge of how the poorer 
working-class lives, in the light of the detailed working out in the 
subsequent Chapters. An income at the minimum will, if the 
houschold is well administered with a good tradition of carefulness 
and a good standard of regularity, appear to provide the necessities 
and some of the amenities of life ; other households with the same 
income will be squalid and in debt. To hold that the income is 
suflicient presupposes thrift and care. We are far from arguing 
that larger incomes are not to be desired; and it is satisfactory 
to be able to report that in the very great majority of households 
this minimum is considerably exceeded. We are only concerned 
here to establish a standard below which a family is prima facie 
in want. 

‘*Whether or no the standard so defined is the best that can be 
devised for any one date, there is no doubt that it affords an 
adequate basis for studying the changes which have taken place.” 


These 


* was based on 


Thus we can see at once that Professor Bowley lias obtained 
by far the most scientific standard of comparison for judging 
the improvement, if any, in the standard of life of the workers 
since 1913. 
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in 1918 in the five towns | 
selected, 88 per cent. of the families were above the poverty 


To come to the essential figures : 


line, 1 per cent. were marginal, and 11 per cent. were below 
the line. To-day,on the basis of the actual income in the week 
of investigation, 92 per cent. of the families were above the line, 
1.5 per cent. were marginal and 6.5 per cent. were belowit. It 
can be calculated what the position would be if full time em- 
ployment had been secured at current wages for all workers, | 
There would be 95.3 per cent. of families above the line, 1,1 
per cent. marginal and only 3.6 per cent. would be below it. 
These figures are, of course, the vital ones which have emerged 
from the whole investigation. They show almost conclusively 
that there are fewer people living in conditions of actual] 
physical want in our big towns than there were in 1913. 





js a fact of cardinal importance, 
deductions from it. For instance, it does not necessarily show | 
that the average standard of life of the working class as a whole | 
has increased pari passu with the lifting of the lowest paid | 


workers out of a condition of actual physical want. Tor, as 
increase in wages has 


paid workers. “In 


Professor Bowley insists, the great 
been mostly for the 


Livelihood and Poverty the opinion was expressed that to 


| 
| 
| 
unskilled, worst | 


raise the wages of the worst paid workers is the most pressing 
social task with which the country is confronted to-day. It 
has needed a war to do it, but that task has been accomplished 
so far as rates of wages are concerned. ...” It has been 
this process of the levelling up of the wages of the worst paid 
workers which, he tells us, is responsible for the diminution 
of actual want. But unfortunately there has been no corres- 
ponding improvement in the condition of the rather better 
paid worker who is living to-day, as in 1913, not in actual 
want, but lacking the facilities for all those wider and higher 
human activities to which money is the key. 

The next vital point to consider is the effect of poverty on, 
children. As Professor Bowley pointed out in Livelihood and 
Poverty, the incidence of poverty is especially felt by children 
since the more children there are, other things being equal, the 
worse the standard of life in the family. Here, too, there has 

t 


been an improvement. But he states that :— 





the number of children still being brought up in houscholds 
here the net sities and ordinary menities of life cannot be 
adequately obtained, except by external help, is by no means 
unimp rtant or negligible nd all methods of improving their 
position ought to be very carefully studied. It should be remem. 
bered that our investigattor ves only an instantaneous picture. 
If the view could be <tended over veral years we should find 
families p ! t bel nd th ibove the pov vy tu is th 
\ lor fourth child w } i nd as the children reac It} , | 
of earning Mi t} 1 in 6 are in pr nt cireumstat hel | 
the line at some period of their young lives, a small proportion are 
! itively.’ | 


below it for many y¢ ; 

It is certainly a sobering thought to remember that every 
sixth child passes a part of its life below the poverty line ; in 
other words, in a condition where even the most elementary 
wants of food, shelter and warmth cannot adequaicly be 
satisfied. Modern psychologists would probably tell us that 
the expe riences of this sixth child, which passes some period 
line, will probably affect it mentally or 


below the poverty 
Professor Bowley’s evidence has 


physically for its whole life. 
an unauestionable bearing on the proposal of family allow- 
Bowley 


ances or insurance. Professor accounts for the 


decrease in poverty in two ways :— 

‘While wages have ri wards meeting needs, thes ls | 
ther Ives have fallen towards meeting wages, with the reduction 
in the number of children The proportion of families, in which 
there are fiv rv more children, that are in poverty has fallen 
greatly, but the number of such families is also relatively much 
5 ralle 


He tells us that he calculates that the increase in wages has 
decreased poverty by twice as much as the fall in the birth-rate. 
We have left ourselves no space to discuss the many other 
eresting points which this book raises. We have not 
spoken of the results of the investigation in Stanley, a mining 
town, where it was found that poverty had not diminished. 


evidenced in the industrial 





j neral reduetior f poverty, 
towns, has not taken place in the coal districts; and a_ special 
invest ion in the va I il-fields would be necessary to judge | 
} ry ; 1 j 
tu | 101 } 


After five years’ dissipation of wealth in the Warand the de- 
pression of trade that has followed, it is astonishing to find | 
that this diminution of poverty is only found lacking in the 


coal trade and it should encourage us to hope that there to | 


it can soon be reduced, 


REMARKABLE sg achi 
famous Pelman Institute with its new 


teaching language 


This | other method are writing to say that the new 
but we must not draw hasty | plan has enabled them to master all those difhcultt 
which formerly prevented them from “ getting on” with 


HOW TO BECOME AN 


EXPERT LINGUIST. 


Remarkable Success of New Pelman Method 
of Learning French, Italian, Spanish and German. 


uccess has been achieved by 
SVYstem Ol 


| 


without using English. 
People who have failed to learn languages I 


Irench, Italian, German, or Spanish. 

Indeed, the success of this new method is so great 
that it almost seems as though it will remove the long 
standing reproach that the British people “ cannot learn 
foreign languages.” 


- © - c 4 , ye ¢ ¥ . 1 +4 - ’ : 
Here are a few examples of the letters now b nig 
received daily by the Fore nl Langu iges Department ot 
the Pelman Institute: 
‘“ ; , y 7 7 4 J ; J ‘+ 
[ have learnt m ve french aur Tile iast tilree 


: , lw #t . ] ea aon me . . , tap 2 ag? 
months than I learnt during some four or five years 


,* 1] ‘ oe 2 9 
teach Mt ) Ll} d 









“The course is an absolute God-send to me, for 
the present forced to live in a very quiet country 
village.” (Ff. 126.) 

“IT have only been learning German for fi 
months; now I can not only read it but also speak 
ai well,” Cie VW. 14 aD 

“TI have now almost hed Part I. of my Italian 
lessons. I feel learnt a great deal,-and hai 
recommended several of my friends to try you 
gicthod, which I consider excellent.” Ch. &. 186) 

Ri Th: is 1s the easiest ( rd q 1 , if wa J lea ; Uy vi 
languages. In eight vths [hi earnt a Te 
S pa as I learnt I) é Ws a ") 

(a. hy 28 

Amongst the advan ( of the n method ; hg 
following : 

Iirst. It is a “ direct” method ( hod 
is now generally recognised the onlv scientific \ of 
learning language [t enabl ( rene l 
French, Spanish in Span lial in Italian, and 
German in German. No [nglish is employed, and 
consequently there no tra ion, 

Second. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by 
heart. You learn the words vou require by using them, 
and in such a way that th tay in your mind without 
effort. 

Third. Grammatical d ties are avoided. The 
Pelman method enables you to read, ite, speak, and 
understand a Foreign Language without spending months 
studving dreary gramm 1 rul You absorb the 
gram Imost t ly a long. 

i ‘| ze 


How tolear® i ’ : " Hom toleg 
FRENCH \ How tole arn How fo i} in GERMAN 
\\\ || 


| }TALIAN | '€!/ SPANISH ; 





Wi] sl 
AW. | Yaa 
ee 7 


The new Pelman method of learning French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish, is explained in four little books 
(one for each language). You can have a free copy of 
any one of these books by writing to-day to the Pelman 
Institute (Languages Dx pt.), 96 Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1. When writing you are 
particularly asked to te which one of the four books 


you want, and it will be sent you by return, gratis. 
[Advertiser’s Announcement.] 
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pam ai COOK 


Results are always the same 


HE Electric Cooking range can be placed in any 

position. It is independent of flues and no heat 

is lost up the chimney. Heat in an Electric Cooker is 

unaffected by draughts, clean, simple to use and gives 
the same results always—automatic cookery. 


Electric Toasters, Grills and Kettles help to make 
cooking a pleasure. The Electric way is clean, simple 
and certain. 





Interesting leaflets on Electric Cookery will be for. 
warded, post free, on request. 
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Issued by 
THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
15, Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
7 ee 
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EVERYTHIN G for WIRELESS ! 





SESSSRERREPRARSAPASESEEDE TASER ET, 


Complete Sets, 
Components, 
Loud Speakers, 
H.T. Batteries, 
Acecumutlators, 
Dry Cells, 

The “ Hymeg ” 












WIRELESS 
SETS & PARTS. 
Highest Quality in 
Design, Materials 
and Workmanship 


H.T. Accumulator, 
Valves, 


&e., Ke. 


Ask your Dealer 
and insist on 


“ EDISWAN.” 
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THE CHAOS IN CHINA 


Why China Sees Red. By Putnam Weale. (Macmillan. 12s.) 
Wanderings in Southern China. By H. A. Franck. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2ls.) 

Tur very involved situation in Republican China is elucidated, 
at any rate, as regards its broad outlines, by these two topical 
pooks. Mr. Putnam Weale’s is the smaller and less ambitious, 
therefore the one to which the average reader will first turn to 
ouide him through the confusing names and places and strange 
events which are making history in the Far East. With the 
recollection of Indiscreet Letters from Peking the reviewer was 
prepared to find that Why China Sees Red left an unpleasant 
taste in the mouth. But time, which mellows all things, has 
sweetened the former acerbity of Mr. Putnam Weale’s style 
without diminishing his power for vivid narrative. 

First he draws for us a picture of industrial Shanghai, where 
“the factory whistles summoned every day ever larger armies 
which grew from year to year until they had become the same 
dreadful problem as in the industrial West,’’ and then takes 
us to that Saturday afternoon of May 30th, 1925, when 
Inspector Everson fired into the crowd of Chinese on the Nan- 
king Road (the main commercial thoroughfare of Shanghai) 
in order to safeguard the Louza Police Station. ‘* Where this 
double volley . . . is to lead, no man can yet imagine ; but 
in the vast conflict which has been going on for three genera- 
tions it marks a distinct stage.” In brief, when Mr. Putnam 
Weale was writing last autumn (but the situation changes 
from week to week) it was a conflict for the possession of 
China waged between two tuchuns or War Lords, Marshal 
Chang 'I'so-lin and General Feng Yu-hsiang, with a third 
tuchun (Wu Pei-fu), and the Russians, Japanese, Americans 
and European Powers as interested spectators. The Chang 
Tso-lin or Manchurian group has an arsenal, on which 
£10.000,000 have already been expended, and in which 
men of all nationalities (a retired major of the British Air Force 
is said to be the Marshal's close adviser) are employed in 
directing many thousands of Chinese mechanics and gun- 
smiths. Chang T'so-lin also has a second arsenal at Shantung, 
and his Air Force is superior to any other in China. He 
commands a quarter of a million men, based on Mukden, 

His opponent, Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, 
commanded a hundred thousand men based on the mountains 
north of Peking, and although he is said to have retired from 
the contest, his army is still active. Across the Gobi desert 
quantities of machine guns and ammunition of German and 
Russian manufacture have arrived at his camps, and poison 
gas is being manufaetured in bulk. 

“ After the age of forty nearly every Chinese seems to suffer 
amoral collapse and suddenly become old,” says the author. 
“Forty years of age in China is roughly equivalent to fifty- 
The few that do not wilt at that 
turning point are the exceptions. Chang T'so-lin at fifty-two 
is as vigorous and quick as a front line scout. He has been 
known to gamble away two days and two nights without any 
rest because times were dull: a phenomenal proof of super- 
abundant nervous energy. Feng Yu-hsiang’ (who we 
learn from other sources combines the doctrines of Marx with 
those of Luther; it is said he converts his men a platoon at 
atime and punishes swearing in the ranks with the cat-o’-nine- 
tails) ** is just over forty and as burly as a carrier-coolic.... 
Expert foreign opinion believes that the first commander who 
will accept a Foreign Commission of Staff Officers will be the 
first to secure a real hegemony of China. . . . Chang T'so-lin’s 
brigade of 4,000 Red Russians, the real speafhead of his army, 
is now matched by Fen Yii-hsiang’s Red Russian instructors 
and Canton’s Red Cadet Corps. In this there is proof that the 
white man is recognized as the man of foree—the organizer— 
and that from him China can never shake herself free.” 

Here, then, is the stage sect by Mr. Putnam Weale. With the 
thesis that he sets himself to prove we have no quarrel. 
China needs Western civilization ; indeed, cannot gct on with- 
out it. And it would be a misfortune if apathy in Mngland were 
to lead to the neglect of our merchants at Shanghai and Hong 


eight in Western countries. 


Kong, for China is one of the most important markets of 
Lancashire. We have not space to touch the intrigues of 


Karakhan, the sinister envoy from Moscow, who gave Chang 
Tso-lin a gold sword studded with diamonds, without, however, 
Winning his friendship ; nor of the status of General Wu Pei-fu, 


who occupies an obscure and shifting position on the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tse, nor of the politics of Canton, where a 
pseudo-communism is temporarily triumphant. These mat- 
ters and many more—including a chapter of great insight on 
the Chinese Press—are dealt with by Mr. Putnam Wealc. 
It is a pleasure to have such a capable, well illustrated and 
clearly written narrative ofevents in the Far East at this time. 

Mr. Harry Franck is a well-known American traveller who 
gives us a most entertaining account of his walks through 
China (and it is only humbly and afoot that a man may learn 
of the real life of the East) with no fewer than 170 unusually 
good illustrations. This is a book to buy and keep. It con- 
tains a mass of solid information, interspersed with lighter 
comment on executions in Canton, “losing face,’ fan-tan 
games and similar subjects. 


THE DAYS OF DICKENS 


The Days of Dickens. By A. L. Hayward. (Routledge. 15s. net), 


Ir is through Dickens with his romantic and passionate 
philanthropy, his piercing blue-book reporter’s mind that we 
ean see the life that survived the Hungry ‘Forties, when, 
as Disracli said, the Queen reigned over two nations, the 
Rich and the Poor. The period of Mr. Wayward’s fascinating 
book is from the ‘thirties to the early ‘sixties, the time 
of the Liverpool to Manchester railway, the Reform Bill, 
the Abolition of Slavery, the introduction of the Penny 
Post, the Californian Gold Rush, the Great Exhibition, 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable, the death of the Prince Consort and the 
arrival of Queen Alexandra. In this scaffolding the 
mumming and the misery range from Champagne Charlie 
to the fifty per cent. mortality of infants. One is struck by 
the ease with which in apparent comfort and amusement one 
could **makeanight of it.’ The singing of Sam Hall—whose 
grim text is given in full—the Judge and Jury entertainments 
of Baron Nicolson, the Coal Holes, the Cyder Cellars, the Free 
and Easies, the Harmonie Meetings contrast very vividly 
with the modern delights of cafés and night-clubs. 

The sentimental songs of those days survive in present 
memory, though few dare sing Oh no, we never mention 
her, or I dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls, while 
Villikens and his Dinah and The Rat-Catcher's Daughter 
are still elements in the nostalgia of our modern Caves of 
Harmony. Amusement was not lacking—either in the year 
of the Great Exhibition when yokc!s paid their first dream-fed 
visit to London and returned branded for ever as corrupt liars 
with their tales of the fabulous Crystal Palace, or in the other 
years when the critical could be satisfied by Kean. Malibran, 
Jenny Lind, Taglioni, Grisi, Braham and Macready ; the 
learned and curious by Cantelo’s Hydro-Incubator, the 
Cyclorama, Wyld’s Mcdel of the Globe, and the Chinese 
Junk ; the vulgar and enthusiastic by Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
Sadler’s Wells, or “tea and shrimps, ninepence”’ at Greenwich ; 
and yet, the head of a department in a bank, earning £150 a 
year in 18-44 could set aside no more than £1 19s. 4d. for the 
year’s excursions and amusements. 

Top hats were worn by hawkers, dog fanciers, 
sewer-men, crossing sweepers and gentlemen, by conductors 
of orchestras, holiday trippers and navyvies, and the IJdroto- 
bolic Hat removed some of its dangers by providing a valve 
and a series of air-conductors. Tony Jobling’s weakness for 
** fashion and whiskers * no doubt testified to the ** wonderful 
success of Fox’s Noted Formula, which guarantees whiskers, 
&e., to grow heavily in six weeks on the smoothest face,” 


clerks, 


while 

“The Patent ONpINA, or waved JuPon, does away with tho 
unsightly results of the ordinary hoops; and so perfect are the 
wavelike bands that a lady may ascend a steep stair, lean against 
a table, throw herself into an armchair, pass to her stall at the 
opera, or occupy a fourth seat in a carriage, without inconvenience 
to herself or others, or provoking the rude remarks of the observers, 
thus modifying in an important degree all those peculiarities tending 
to destroy the modesty of English women.’ 
Mr. Hayward is wise in tempering this picture of Merrie 
England with a ** Chapter of Horrors,” wherein the stench 
of the Thames and its resultant cholera, the thieves’ den, 
the gin palaces, the agonies of chimney sweepers, and children 
in factories, the oppression of seamstresses, and the neglect 
of lunatics makes important but unpleasant reading. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


AND RACIAL PURITY 


Anglo-Saxon Unity and other Essays. By C. A. Brooke- 
Cunningham. (Selwyn and Blount, Ltd.) 


Since the beginning of the present century the bibliography 
concerning the relations of the English-speaking peoples has 
been steadily increasing. When, twenty-four vears ago, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Brown wrote his treatise on English politics 
in early Virginia, he was providing some of the straw out 
of which historians of the development of the English-speaking 
peoples created their bricks. Among these pioneers were 
Mr. George Louis Beer (four volumes on The Old British Colonial 
System, in 1914, and in 1917, a few years before his untimely 
death, The English-speaking Peoples) ; Professor W. A. Dunning 
(The British Empire and the United States, in 1914) and Mr. 
Sinclair Kennedy (The Pan Angles, in 1914). The most 
recent addition to the list is Mr. C. A. Brooke-Cunningham’s 
Anglo-Saxon Unity. 

The subject is such a large one that one wishes the author 
had confined himself to the theme of Anglo-Saxon relations 
and had kept his essays on “* The War and the Social Problem ” 
and *“ An Apology for American Neutrality in 1914” for 
publication later. Just one other criticism. The writer is so 
keen to emphasize his views that there is a certain amount 
of redundancy ; the story could have been told in two-thirds 
of the space used, and it would have lost nothing in the telling. 
But the book is an important one, and though we may not 


always agree with Mr. Brooke-Cunningham’s ‘ Nordic ” 
enthusiasms, every student of English-speaking relations 


should read Anglo-Saxon Unity. The reader will find plenty 
of food for thought— indeed Mr. Brooke-Cunningham deserves 
our gratitude because almost unconsciously he makes us 
analyse our own views on subjects which affect us closely. 

The most interesting suggestion advanced by the author is 
that we Anglo-Saxons should heed the writing on the wall and 
profit by the example of Ancient Greece. He exhorts us to 
remember what happened to Hellas,and dwells on the fate of a 
highly-developed people which refused to safeguard its racial 
purity. Again and again he draws morats from the example 
of that * noble autochthonic people ~ which was destroyed by 
Achaean invaders. By reason of her attractiveness Greece 
* suffered more impositions of blood-ferments”” than any 
other nation. The wonderful Pelasgians were first over-run 
by the Achacans, and the combined stock of these two was in 
turn permeated by the Subsequently came 
the inroads of Slav and Turk until “the Greek of to-day is 
more a Byzantinized Slay than the classic Aegean of our 


Phoenicians. 


affectionate vision.” 
Mr. 


*“* From now on, says Brooke-Cunningham, ‘ both the 


"United States and Canada must look to the ethnical elements to 


which they grant admittance, or go down in ruin.” 


Although we do not wholly agree with this doctrine we 
found his chapter on the Ancient Greeks most interesting. 
His justification for making an analogy between them and the 
Anglo-Saxons is as follows, * I have chosen the people who 
built up the first democracy and the first republic, and 
organized the principles on which all medern democracy 
and the modern republic are founded.” 

That America is determined to safeguard her Nordic 
birthright is proved by the recent restrictive legislation at 
Washington and by the increasingly severe immigration laws, 
Gone are the days when the annual immigration into the 
United States from Europe exceeded a million souls. The 
author is much concerned about the racial purity of the 
parent Anglo-Saxon stock in Great Britain, and he thinks that 
the poor physique of so many of our population is partly due 
to our laxity in letting in foreigners. But surely he overrates 
our foreign influx? At the present time, despite all the * scare 
headings * in the popular Press, the total foreign-born popu- 
lation of Great Britain is less than three hundred thousand. The 
author's statement that * when they (the British) emigrated, 
no provision was made against the influx of lower grade peoples 
into England. The places left vacant at home were speedily 
filled up by Continental invaders, while the native steck 
continued to emigrate,’ will assuredly be challenged, as also 
the following observations on our physique and psychology, 
which neither accurate nor to the author's 


are 


cogent 


———, 


argument :—‘‘ the fine, tall, straight, upstanding Britishe 
of to-day is found in greater numbers in the Dominions and 
Colonies, while the Englishman ‘ at home’ is much smalle 
in stature, stoop shouldered, and no longer quite holdin, 
his own in athletics. His direct, straightforward though. 
processes, for which he used to be famous, have given Place 
to obliqueness and to circuitous routes.” 

Surely the simple fact is that if the British stock has deteriy, 
rated in the cradle of the British race, it is because we haye 
given the wrong kind of environment to the masses of oy 
people. Our city dwellers live in hovels, where sun and freg, 
air penctrate but rarely and breathe a smoke-laden atmosphere. 
they are under-nourished and suffer from over-crowding 
bad sanitation and alcoholism. Our plight is due, not 4 
racial impurity, but to the lack of vision of our grandfathey 
when the industrial age began. Foreign immigration jpty 
Great Britain cannot be held responsible for our ignorance of 
the laws of nature. If the peoples of Canada, Australi, 
New Zealand and South Africa and, of course, Western Americ 
have a finer physique than our own, is there not one funda. 
mental reason ? They have enjoyed a healthy environmen. 
If by waving the magician’s wand we could suddenly giye 
our city-dwellers the great open spaces enjoyed by the people 
of the New World, we should be amazed by the results. 

In recent years many superficial foreign observers of the 
United States, and even native-born Americans, have tolj 
us that the American people can no longer be regarded as 
Anglo-Saxon, as more than fifty per cent. of the nation is of 
foreign origin. A false statement of this kind is difficult ty 
overtake, and the writer had an argument with the distip. 
guished editor of a London daily newspaper recently, who 
stated that less than half the population of the United States 
was of British descent. When the facts were presented to him 
on a subsequent occasion he generously admitted his error. 
Over fifty-five per cent. of the American people are of British 
origin—excluding Southern Ireland. Mr. Brooke-Cunningham 
gives the Anglo-Saxon proportion of the American population 
as sixty-seven per cent., and draws attention to the fact that 
the majority of American statesmen, authors and leaders of 
thought are of British origin. He also points out that there 
are in the United States to-day more than iwice as many 
Kinglish-speaking people as there are in the entire British 
Kimpire and “that sixty-seven per cent. of them are pure 
Nordics.” 

Let the Nordics beware, however, lest they adopt a spirit 
of condescension to the rest of humanity—a_ spirit which 
unkind critics used to maintain was rife in New England. 
A story is told of a Bostonian who approached the gates of 
Iieaven with a request for admittance. St. Peter 
him whence he came, and when the reply was ** Boston,” 
the keeper of the keys observed ** Well, sir, 
in, but I don’t think you'll like it!” 


asked 


you may come 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 
According to Saint John. By Lord Charnwood. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. ls. 6d. 


net.) 


No gospel begins so abruptly and magnificently as St. John’s, 
and no book of the New Testament except the Revelation 
could have provided so plain a shock to the orthodox Jewish 
reader. Philo had philosophized upon the Word of God, but 
his conception was rather vague and fanciful. It 
probable that the idea was more energetically and deeply 
understood in Egypt than Philo could guess ; but there is 3 
grave dispute about dates involved here and it would be best 
to leave it sleeping. 

For five verses, then, St. John states in its pure abstract 
form the metaphysical doctrine of the creation. Suddenly he 
interrupts with a most concrete historical figure, John the 
Baptist. Hfe continues abstract but most 
unbelievably and startlingly, it must have seemed, identifies 
the metaphysical! principle of creation with a man, Jesus Christ. 

And in the Revelation the procedure is as abrupt. John 
sees a figure like unto the Son of Man, and all the attributes in 
which he clothes this figure are sacred to the Ancient of Days, 
never used except of the Almighty. If St. John is blasphemous, 


seems 


his doctrine ; 


then he is outrageously and deliberately and unflinchingly 
Both in the Revelation and in the gospel, he 
begins with the statement of the Christhood of Jesus and never 


blasphemous. 
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Government 
Publications 


q@ During 1926 the Stationery Office will publish 
a vast number of official reports, papers and books 
on all manner of subjects of public concern. Of 
these the proportion which are of general interest 
js much greater than is commonly realised, as 





anyone may prove for himself who cares to ask for 
the “‘ Monthly Circular,”’a classified 
list of all important new publica- 
tions. It will be sent free of charge 
to any address. 


@ During 1925 the Stationery Office published, 
among hundreds of other works, the 2nd edition of 
perhaps the finest book on Westminster Abbey 
(2|s.), a complete text-book on Wireless (5s.), 
an expert Survey of Overseas Markets (6s.), 
magnificent books on the antiquities of Pembroke- 
shire (63s.) and East Lothian (27s. 6d.), 
the Veterinary History of the War (21s.), and the 
Guide to Current Official Statistics (1s.). 
A “ Brief Guide to Government 
Publications ’’’ (3d.) gives further 
information. Post Free 4d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; 28 Abing- 
don Street, S.W. 1. MANCHESTER: York Street, 
EDINBURGH: 120 Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. 


George 


Andrew's Crescent. 








The ‘Testament 
of Dominic Burleigh 


By GODFREY ELTON. oS. 


“The device of a dead man’s literary legacy is as old 
as the hills, and who would expect it to be the basis of 
work so moving and so tragically beautiful as this? 
No short summary can do justice either to the 
greatness or the beauty of Mr. Elton’s book.” 
—Daily Te if, graph. 


“Mr. Godfrey Elton’s queer, impressive story is realistic 
in an unusual sense. It is a finely conceived and 
moving tale . . . written with grave beauty and 
warmth of feeling. . .”’—Times Literary Supplement. 
“One of the finest pieces of writing of the year 1925.” 
—Weekly Westminster. 


“Dominic Burleigh . . . is every one of us.”"—Outlook. 


British Weekly. 





“Deeply interesting.” 


4 oOo 2 


Autumn Fire 
A Play in Three Acts 
By T. C. MURRAY 3s. 6d. 
“A sober, serious play with passions latent, smo 


flaming, and it develops simply and finely.” 
—Maiuchester 


whering 
ildering, 


Guardian. 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
40 Museum Wi 1 


Street, London, 

















LIFE of GEORGE 
CADBURY 


By A. G. Gardiner 


The present Book is designed as a popular 
edition of what will become one of the classics 
It is copiously illustrated by Mr. 
Clive Gardiner in a charming and delicate style. 


of biography. 


“Mr. Gardiner has done jus- “A book of infinite charm— 
tice to one whose name stands 
high among great reformers 
who have spent their lives in 
the uplifting and bettering of 
humanity.”"—Manchester Daily 


Dispatch. 


New Popular 2/6 net Edition 


a great and lovable person- 
ality is presented with all the 
skill and sympathetic touch of 
a supreme literary artist.” 
~-Sunday Times. 


CASSELL'S, m™ LONDON, E.C. 4. 



































CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
Travels in 
Arabia Deserta 


‘ Arabia Deserta is more than ab 


great prose epic. Doughty’s work is 
beyond price.” Aforning Post 
“A book so faithful in its record and reproductio the 
habits and customs of life of a great race, that it might 
‘nglish literature 


have been written in the golden age of English literature 
and achievement.’ 
‘Doughty’s book is a masterpiece in English literature. 


Katia % 


Complete and unabridged edition with ali original maps, 
plans, etc. 


Thice Guineas net 


a 


Mansoul 


‘In this comprehensive morality, perhaps his poetic 
masterpiece, history, science, phantasy, and art, the 
traveller’s Arabian experience:, and the Englishman’s 
love of the English countryside and its Shakespearean 

faeric all meet.” Te Times. 215 net 


Jonathan Cape Ltd. és The Medici Society I td. 
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aves it out of mind. 
eaves : 

sospels, to which they 
challenge of these two books of St. John. 

Chie =) : : , k ; 

, considerations would incline us to believe that whether 


This, the climax of the ** synopti 


work slowiy and carefully, is the open 


Sucl 
or not the fourth gospel and the Revelation are by the same 
guthor they repre sent the same school of Christian thought 
and were written under one iniluence or Lord 
Charnwood forbids himself comment upon the Revelation, 
Possibly, 


illumination. 


hut he goes further with regard to the gospel. 

he thinks, the author 

then the inspiration is the 

the actual w riter was most intimately 
It will be seen that Lord Charnwood has parted company 

IIe does it gracefully and with thanks 


21 


was not the Apostle himself ; but, if not, 


Apostle’s, the teaching is his, and 


acquainted with him. 


with the higher crities. 
for the industry they have displayed in amassing information. 
but the 


He has obviously spent much time with them ; 
difference in outlook is clear in the method of Lord Charnwoo is 


approach. He has set himself more in a receptive than a 
’ 

critical frame of mind. 

“All of these observations ... are, I think, in their main 
substance such as would occur to any man who had read and 


enioved a considerable variety of great literature, who had noi, for a 


long time 1 ad this Gospel straight through, and who sat down to 


ingo with afresh mind and so far 


do 1S pe ssible as he would read any 


other goou book.”’ 
It is true that he writes this of a chapter upon the gospel * as 
a literary composition ” ; but it may be taken as typical of 
Ile has neither the devotion of the mystic nor 


his method. 
Ife treads the 


the destructive appetite of the higher critic. 
middle way, with reverence if not with awe. 
The result is an excellent piece of Protestant exegesis. He 
combines the presentation of St. John which we get fragment- 
arly in the gospels and the epistles with the underlying 
motives and temperament which he divines in the writings 
attributed to St. John himself; and gives us a vivid portrait 
of the Apostle, with the contrast, of synthesis, of fiereceness and 
tenderness in his character, of simplicity and philosophic fire 
Perhaps inevitably he cannot fully recover the 

“shock ” of whick we spoke. The spirit of St. John has 
worked deeply into the consciousness of Christendom, and it is 


in his mind. 


hard, with however much good will, to come to the gospel 
“with a fresh mind.” But at least there is unusual honesty 
and sympathy in Lord Charnwood’s attitude. 

The book is much wider than we have space to indicate. 
and revealing are Lord Charnwood’s 


Particularly useful 


distinctions between the four gospels and their complementa 


Vv 





truths; and there are informative chapters upon the Jewish 
and the Gentile contributions to Christianity and the devclop- 


Apostles, 


ment of Christian doctrine during the age of the 


OF JACOBEAN LIFE 


The Overbury Mystery. A Chronicle of fact and drama of 
the Law. By His Hor Judge Edward Abbott Parry. 


(T. Fisher Unwin. 21 net.) 


A DRAMA 


our 


Turk mysterious death of Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower, 
the arraignment of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, late favourite 
of the pedantic James T., and of his beautiful wife Frances 
Howard, the great trial Sir Edward Coke, 
the father of Law, and Bacon, 
took part, were matters of sensational interest even in an 
age when spectacles of pomp and of princely disaster were 
Ralech, Somerset, the 
sudden declension is long. Burton might well ruminate upon 
Webster had little need to find in the 


in * Italianate ~ histories matter 


in which 


seenes 


English his rival, Francis 


common. Essex. iustrious list of 
classical vicissitudes. 
troubles of the Borgias and 
for his gloomy imagination, for in the lives of this aristocratic 
ill-starred couple were to be found illicit passion, temporary 
magnificence, sinister hints of black magic, philtres and poison, 
and a violent end to loveliness and power, so sad, whether 
and garlic from the bear-gardens to the romantic theatres 
on the southern side of the river, might well applaud and 
weep. 

Judge Parry, following the popular method of his former 
book, The Drama of the Law, has painted for our delectation 
a vivid picture of the Court of the King from Scotland, its 
wealth and splendour, its festivals and masques worded by 
Ben Jonson, or Campion, and brightened by the cunning 
He bases his narrative, not on the 


just or unjust, that the groundlings, hurrying with their pence 


devices of [Inigo Jones, 


newsletters and private 
the spleen of the typical 
His attitude 


is truly judicial, and by his equalizing method he distributes 


dusty piles of State Papers, but on 
documents of the period. He avoids 
historian, the quarrels of a Spedding or Gardiner. 
sympathy so pleasantly that necessary shadows are diminished. 
In the legal action by which 


Howard was released from her unhappy marriage with 2 


seenes, the great nullits irances 


Earl of Essex, and in the last trial he is at his best: around 
Coke and Bacon, great men in thought, but in conduct sin- 
gularly expedient, he allows a tolerant good humour play 
In his des ription of Lady Frances, hé paints perh s too 
sympathetic a picture of her child-imarriage, compu! for 
reasons of State, and of the tempting whispers around het 
when she fell in passionate love with the handsome Carr 
Women of that age, as in the Renaissance, were wi efor 


their years. 


The passion of prejudice is al 


yunt 


in drama 


from this mellow acc 
Jacob 
contrasts : 


the 


‘ 
secnt 


of a historic event that was really a violent 
of real life, 
but to say 
dispensation, 


the poct. 


for truth may lie in lurid which is 


that 
the 


the subject needs, perhaps, tragical 


high sounding and climbing phrases of 


LITERATURE 


(Williams and 


CURRENT 


By 
6d. net.) 


WELLINGTON. the Hon. John Fortescue. 
Noregate. 1Us, 
The historian of the British Army was well qualified to write 

a short life of Wellington. We need only congratulate him onthe 
well balanced, scrupu- 
‘mely Mr. 


shades in his portrait, 


complete success of his memoir. It is 
lously accurate fair, 
Fortescue notes both the lights and the 
in Spain, on the ground 


and and extre readable. 


; the Duke for his harshne 


He excuse 

that both oificers and men were ill disciplined and needed an 
iron hand to control them. But he admits that Wellington 
at his best was not an amiable person like Martborough. 
Mr. Fortescue thinks that Wellington's early experience in 


the unhappy campaion of 1794 in the Netherlands, where an 


ill-equipped and half-starved British had to retreat 


a lasting impression on his mind. 


army 
French, made 
learne d how to ke¢ pan army 
which helped him to beat 


before the 
In India he 
and it was this knowledg 


well fed while on the 


move, 
Napoleon's Generals I 


in Spain, where the French plan of living 





on the country was impracticab! The Peninsular War is 
sketched in masterly outlin The Duke's politica! career is 
briefly and judiciously summarized, and the book closes with 
an admirable chapter on Wellington as a General and as a 
man. Mr. Fortescue’s Wellingsion 4a erves to rank with 
Southey’s Nelson as a national classi 
THE WORKS OF SAMUEL DI FIAMPLAT! | < 
velsinies andee the anaes aes of 1. Vol. IL 
(Toronto: The Champlain Society.) 
Tin: brave and able French sea-captain who explorcd the 
St. Lawrence valley, and founded Quebec in 1608, well d ed 
to have a socicty founded in his honour. The new edition of 
his works which the society is producing does credit t anadian 
scholarship and English printing. This second volume contains 
in French and English Champlain's lucid narrative of his 





s and illustrations, 


Char if 


vovages from 1608 to 1613, with maps, pla 
his life. plain’s 








and some new documents relating to 

aecount of his Indian and of their fighting with the 
Iroquois, in which he took part, is excellent reading. He saw 
nothine chivalrous in the red men, and was horrified at their 


be mentioned that the notes on 
The Ei 


in cleve 


ft may 
> ot 1610 nex 


eruclty to prisoners. 


| revision. litor 


the opening of the voya 


implies that ¢ hiamplain sailed across the Atlantic nadays, 


which is hardly eredibie ; for April we must read May. ‘he 

translator is troubled by the old French “ raz” but the 

English word “* racc is often appited to a channel! with a 

swift current. 

ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE LAW. By Alpheus Ty 
Mason. (Duke University Press, Durham, North Corolina, 


2 dollars 50 cents.) 

Proressor Mason’s able monograph on the legal position 
of trade unions is designed to show why the Clayton Act of 
1914, which was thought by American trade union leaders to 
place American unions in the same privileged position as British 
unions occupy, did not in fact do anything of the kind. To 
explain the case, he describes very clearly the development of 
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the common law doctrine of conspiracy in England and the 
The 

an 
early stage, but Congress has never gone so far in restricting 


successive moditications of it by statute up to 1906. 
American courts adopted the common law doctrine at 


it by statute as our Parliament has done. Of the Clayton Act, 
the author remarks that * it does not appear so much that Mr 


Gompers was presented with a gold brick, as that he gilded the 


brick after it had been placed in his hands.” 
Great Britain. 


MINIMS. By Kapp. 
THES 


(Faber and Gwyer. 2s. 


6d. net.) 





* scribbles,” 


the pen”: and it would be extremely easy, at a first glance, 
to deride such attempts as a joke. But regarded a second and 
a third time, these little scribbles—for drawings in the majority 
of cases they are not—do emphatically strike some chord of 
memory which the beholder associates with the idea suggested. 
Thus * Toothache ” is a pattern which does jog the memory 
of torture. Thin waving lines flowing diagonally across 
the page. and passing a thicker vertical line, do produce a 
soothing sensation of peace and brightness, so that ‘ Blessed 
Summer Evening with Leisure” is no vain title for them. 
“Faith” is represented as a sort of pillar strongly buttressed 
whilst the design which suggests the arched opening from a 
Jong dark tunnel, called ** I wonder,” recalls to the mind the 
feeling of expectation that one must always have when emerging 
from darkness into light. Each of these minims is quite 
obviously the result of solid and original thought, and not of 
ecaprice ; and having once looked at them there is in the 
sometimes puzzled beholder the desire to look at them again, 
An original and entertaining book. 


LAYMEN AND THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. By gees 
Robertson, A.R.1.B.A., F.R.A.S. (John Murray. 12s. 
Avrnoucn it has been pp esis from many 

directions, architecture remains without a popular chart,” 

writes the author in the early part of this book, and it is not 
his philosophical introduction which supplies the deficiency. 

The first two chapters, headed respectively “The Four 

Circles of Receptivity ” and ** The Three Circles of Expression ** 

are unlikely to help the layman, and are indeed prone to 

engulf him in a fog of transcendental aestheticism. After a 

time, however, Mr. Robertson descends to practical considers 

ations which are really illuminating. In an admirable chapter 
on Materials and Construction he points out that ‘ insin- 
cerity is death to art, and the stone pomposities of commer- 

cial street architecture have hindered the development of a 

legitimate expression and logical use of materials.” 

he complains of our national fear of colour. 
avoid such obvious truths 


sy 


Later, 
He does not 
all too easily forgotten—as that 
while anyone can be suitably impressed by a fine cathedral, 
but few can appreciate a garden wall, and yet, “ until you 
can admire a good wall you will not see the full beauty of 
Durham”: whilst later on he observes that the public 
must learn that architecture includes pigsties and blank 
walls. We should, however, like more than a bare statement 
regarding the taste of different generations (which not only 
changes but evolves) that “ greatness must be there for 
the responsible opinion of any generation to worship any 
given phase ofart.” Possibly it must ; but what is responsible 
opinion? The book abounds in merry and wholesome 
generalizations such as: “The white marble suburban 
headstone might stand symbolically over the grave of beauty 
itself” ; and truths delightfully stated as : 

“There are still to-day among those who build—and Heaven 
be thanked for it—many people who have no taste whatever, 
and who do not care two straws what their building looks like 
provided it serves its purpose. For these the architect can do 


his best work, stimulated by his employer in his pursuit of e fficiency, 
and unhampered by him in his pursuit of beauty. 


e @-<6 


Mr. Robertson explores his subject under such heads as Mr. Shane Leslie and Mr. Godfrey Elton both write of 
6 rye “ ” ° e . . ’ ° 2 . 
The House,” Social Architecture (factories, cinemas, university life. The Cantab is the record of a young man’s 
&e.), “The Clergyman and the Church”: while in the _ life-pilgrimage in search of religious truth. The Testament o 


midst of a comprehensive and admirably proportioned survey 


he has handed his pen temporarily to Mrs. Robertson, who 
contrihutes a brilliant and crushing indictment of the ‘* Model 
Home.” And to her a grateful reader makes his profoundest 
? 

VOW. 


He suggests that 
American public opinion will not concede to any class or 
section the special immunities that trade unions enjoy in 


as the artist calls them, are “‘ attempts to 
catch moods, emotions, sensations, with one or two strokes of 


Dominic Burleigh is a vivid war-time story of a born coward 
who first wins the D.S.O 
fully written and serious books, and Mr. Shane Leslie gives al 
intimate study of Cambridge, which is occasionally dull, but 
extremely thorough. 


—— 


FICTION 


STYLE AND HYSTERIA 


The Plumed Serpent. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 7s. 64, yy 
The Cantab. By Shane Leslie. (Chatto and Windus. 7s, 64, yo 


The Testament of Dominic Burleigh. 


Edited by Godfrey Eltey 
(Allen and Unwin. ds. net.) * 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence once wrote a remarkably fine nov 
Sons and Lovers. Since, though he has published many 
others, his progress has been retrograde. 

On purely literary grounds his work. s of as much: interg 
as that of any single living English novelist. He has a gry 
descriptive gift, a magic in words such as can effortlessly 
evoke any scene he chooses, vivid as life with its colow, 


movements and sounds. His effects are cumulative, py 


gained by the straight description such as Scott, { 
instance, used. Here is a pen-picture from his new novel; 


** Tt was winter, but like spring by the lake. . . . In the shadoy 

of a great tree a mother-ass was tethered, and her foal lay in th 
shadow, a little thing black as ink, curled up, with fluffy hea 
erect and great blac k ears spreading, like some jet-black hare ful 
of witcheraft ... 
The choice and arrangement of words are as deliberate a 
in poetry. The virtues are simplicity of diction, and natur. 
ness of tone. It is a fault in Mr. Lawrence however that ly 
deliberately makes use of repetitions—*‘ dark,” “ naked” 
“little,” “ loins “—ad nauseam, and sprinkles full stops y 
he wills so that many of his sentences have no predicate. 


But literary style does not make a novelist; the best of 


them have their faults and the worst their virtues. As, 
novelist Mr. Lawrence is bewilderingly romantic, lush anj 


verbose. And his conviction of the all-pervading and al. 
important presence of sex is tedious when it is not distastefil 
or comic. 


“Tho soft cream-brown skin of his back, of a smooth 


ig 
4 ” ‘ ‘ 
sensuality, made her shudder. 
“ He emanated a fascination almost like a narcotic.” 
* She felt. he wanted his blood-stream to envelop hers. As if j 


could possibly be.” 


Other passages of the kind are more or less unquotable, but 
all reek of the “ mentality” of a lovelorn housemaid who might 
desire Mr. Rudolph Valentino’s blood-stream to envelop hers, 
however much she might fear that it could not possibly be, 
And it is not merely the characters who indulge in this 
futile sort of girlish hysteria ; it is the author, who lets it get 
the better of him, lets it even swamp the beauty and purity 
of his vision for concrete things. This weakness is, of cours, 
easily attributable to Mr. Lawrence's inability to create 
character ;_ his heroes and heroines are phantoms projected 
out of his own fancy, which is sterile. He is, in fact, outa 
touch with humanity. It is notable, by the way, that in Son 
and Lovers the subject-matter was partly autobiographical, 
and that a deficiency of imagination in building his persona 
was consequently not so much felt in it. 

There was a time when literary men of fine calibre 
Mr. Lawrence undoubtedly is 


such as 
tended to have soaring political 


views. To-day they verge towards a fanciful religious specu 
lation. New versions of Christianity or substitutes for it 


exercise their minds. In the Plumed Serpent the principal 
matter of the book is an account of the rise of a new, aboriginal 
faith in Mexico. Scenes of initiation, of auto-da-fés, of intricate 
ceremonial are boldly and impressively conceived and de 
scribed. But if this writing up of a new faith is intended fora 
message, then it is only a paltry one, with its feathers, its 
bowls of human blood and its rhetoric. 
of emotions, as Mr. 
believe ; 


Religion is not bor 
Lawrence apparently would have ws 
nor will the problems of American civilization be 
solved so easily by reviving the folk-dances and invoking the 
old gods of the Indians. 


. and then deserts. Both are 


care: 
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§ THE CORRESPONDENCE OF > | ‘The author of The (Craft of Fiction, not content to 
nore S ) UE S 8 shadow forth analytically his ideal for the novel, has 
many § AM L, PEPY: 8 passed to synthesis, and gives us a work of art of which 
§ (1679-1703) S$} | the most « nspicuous and most admirable feature is its 
7 ° ‘ rd whose anite of enccatwe sod deden? Than Eitrecs 
pe Edited by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. § a 7 iV sa. ee 
wy Comprising 530 letters from the collection of Mr. J. Pepys S| ” 
tlesyy 3 OmP : pye 3 
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e | n 75 Od nek 
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violinist and ’cellist in the Kingdom. 


consist in the amount of time they expend in instrumental 
practice—one recently stated that he often does not touch 
the instrument for a week, and another has affirmed that 
musicians are positively superstitious about practice. The 
secret of the success of the great masters must therefore be 
looked for in 
hard grinding practice on orthodox lines, and I have been 
experimenting with a system which may well prove to be 
a solution, or at any rate to a large extent. 


practice in the ordinary sense, but by a series of exercises, 
based on sound psychological as well as physiological laws, 
and the descriptive booklet, issued by the Cowling Institute, 
contains some 
would convince me, 
experience, that the quickest and easiest way to develop the 
strength and flexibility of the wrist and fingers, so essential 
to pianists, violinists and ’cellists, is to perform the opera- 
tion away 
centred upon that object alone. 


ledge contained in this little booklet, and in the lessons 
given by the i 
curriculum of every teacher and be a necessary equipment 
of every violinist, 


Nov 


“Finger Magic” 
by 
ERNEST JAY, F.R.C.O. 
HAVE been reading a little booklet which T have 


termed ‘ Finger Magic,’ and I would very much like 
to place this book in the hands oi every pianist, 


I 


“We all know that the secret of the virtuosi does not 


another direction than in the capacity for 


“The system to which I refer develops the hands not by 


astonishing letters from musicians which 
even if not backed up by my own 


from the instrument, when the mind can be 


“T anticipate that within a measurable period the know- 


Cowling Institute, will form part of the 


‘cellist and pianist.”-—-ErNestr Jay. 








-lThe booklet referred to in the above announcement 
may be obtained free of all cost on application to 
Secretary S, Cowling Institute, 71 Albion House, 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. (lVhen 
applying please state tf a Music Teacher.) 





A.G.A. borrowed £1,600 on his house from the 
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“Old Equitable” and effected a House 
Purchase Policy. He died within eighteen | 
months. He had only paid a total sum of | 
£329 (including interest), but on his death | 
the house became the property of his widow 
free of debt or any further liability. 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours. 


£500 A 


Think of it! A care-free life from age 55. 


days—even if you live to be a centenarian. 


What a burden off your mind! 


a boon to you and yours! 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great | 
Annuity Company with Government-supervised assets of oye 
£56,000,000, makes this splendid prospect possible for yoy 
You deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out o! 
your income, and the money, under the care of this mos 
prosperous Company, accumulates to your credit and to it a 
Thus you share in th 


added extraordinarily generous profits. 
Company’s triumphant prosperity. 


£500 a Year for Life. 

Just at the age you begin to feel you 
ought to take things more easily, the | the sum would be J 
Sun of Canada makes it possible | £8,000 plus half the deposits, 
for you to do so. From 55 years of 
age you will receive £500 a year 
for life. If you prefer it a cash 
sum of £6,000 will be given you 
instead of the yearly income. any age 


£40 a Month if 
Unable to Work. 


Supposing you adopted this plan 
now, and next week, next year, or 
any year until you are 55, you 
illness or acci- 
dent — permanently _ incapacitated 
for earning a living, £40 a month 
will be paid to you until the £500 
a year becomes due. nd from 
the time of such incapacity no fur- 
ther deposits need be made by you. 


Any Age, Any Amount. 


method you can adopt. 


£56,000,000 Assets. 


ticulars of this plan, 


Income Tax Rebate. 

If Income Tax remains as now, you 
will save nearly £500 during the 
run of the arrangement. This is 
additional to the profit you make 
on the transaction. 


£4,000 for Your Family te 
if Anything Happens to You. we hE F. | 
Should you not live to the age of 


55, £4,000 will be paid to your 
family and, in addition, half of 


exact age, and the 








An income ¢ 
£500 a year absolutely secure to you for the remainder of you 
An income irr. 
spective of business or other investments, and not subject j t | 
market fluctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. Why | 


every deposit you had made to das. 
If death results from an accident 
increased {y 


The figures here quoted are for 
man of 35, but the plan applies a 
and for any amou 
Whatever your income, if you ca 
spare something out of it for you 
and your family’s future, this pla 
is the best and most prohtabs 


The Sun of Canada has Assets f 
over £56,000,000, which are unde 
Government supervision. It is af 
an impregnable position. Do n0, 
therefore, hesitate to send for pa: 
which may 
mean great things for you and yous, | 
Let us know your name, addres 
approximalt 
amount you can deposit yearly, and 
without any obligation on your pat, 
we will tell you exactly how ya 
can apply this ideal Plan of Invest 
ment-Insurance to your own Ci 

Address your enquiy 
Junkin (Manager), Sa 
Life . Canada, 13 Sun of Canad 
House, Victoria Embankment (ne 
Temple Station), London, W.C.2 


———— 





ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) . - £2,500,000 
Rest or Reserve Fund (Oct., 
1925) - . - £2,464,704 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) - - £40,790,229 


Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Franch, 49 Charing Cross, $.W.1 
Glasgow (Principal) Office: 

and Buchanan Street. 
Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
for 4 
is ' BANKERS ON THE SITUATION 
Ouli. 
ee By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 
; plan 
htabl I rancy that not a few financial writers will agree with 
me when I say that there is no more congenial occupation 
at this period of the year than being able to substitute 
a for onc s own views concerning the financial situation 
ar and outlook those of the expert bankers and business men. 
sia During the past week the country has had the oppor- 
> 0, tunity of learning the views of some of our leading 
” pa banking authorities concerning present conditions in 
ee, the country and the trade outlook, and further speeches 
wm will follow during the next few days with some of which 
im | [ hope to deal in the next week’s Spectator. 
, and On the present occasion I will refer more especially 
part | to the interesting speeches which have been delivered 
is by Mr. Goodenough of Barclays Bank and Mr. Reginald 
ed McKenna of the Midland Bank. Before dealing separ- 
guin ately, however, with the main points of the two speeches 
Sa I would draw attention to the fact that in one respect 
nad they were identical. That is to say, both of these 
ot eminent bankers were fairly optimistic with regard to 


id the outlook. Both also evidently regarded the successful 
a establishment of the Gold Standard as marking a step 
forward, and were disposed to regard the outlook with 
| hopefulness. 
Hoprerut Views. 
_ Of course, some allowance has to be made for the 
fact that bankers rarely allow themselves to wax pessi- 
mistie in their annual speeches, and certainly so far as 
the record of profits during the past few years is concerned 
| there has been no reason why bank Chairmen should 
meet their sharcholders other than with a smiling face. 
At the same time, there is no reason to suppose that on 
the present occasion optimism was in any way feigned, 
for, on the whole, the consensus of opinion in the City 
with regard to the financial and commercial outlook 
is also one of quiet optimism, subject to certain quali- 
lications. 


EemMpirE DEVELOPMENTS. 
mr . . > « . 
here was no more interesting part of Mr. Goodenough’s 
speech than his reference to the part played by banking 
- in developing the resources of our Oversea Dominions, 





and on this matter Mr. Goodenough has every right to 
speak, because confessedly for some years past the 
management of Barclays Bank has pursued a consistent 
policy of enlarging its sphere of operations through 
obtaining control of those institutions whose operations 
are carried on in certain parts of our Oversea Dominions, 
and notably in South Africa. Quite recently it will be 
remembered that the activities of Barclays Bank in those 
directions culminated in the amalgamation of the Colonial 
and certain other overseas banks into the one large 
institution now known as Barclays (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) and this institution is, of course, con- 
trolled by Barclays Bank itself. Supported by some very 
striking figures, Mr. Goodenough showed how large a 
proportion of the trade of this country is carried on be- 
tween the various parts of our Empire and he also very 
clearly indicated the possibilities of expansion, 
TASK OF THE BANKER. 

Particularly good was his definition of the respective 
tasks of British bankers and the British public in furthering 
these developments. It is not, of course, as he said, the 
special responsibility of banks to ensure the provision of 
permanent capital for the development of Empire resources, 
for to do so would be inconsistent with the responsibility 
of bankers to their depositors as regards kecping their 
resources liquid. On the other hand, it is possible for the 
banks to do very much in supplying floating or circulating 
capital and in granting credits for the handling of exports 
and imports. If this is done and the trade of our Domin- 
ions with the Home Country increases, not only is the 
volume of the resources of the investors here available 
for taking up oversea loans increased, but the greater 
prosperity of the Dominions gives confidence in the loans 
themselves. There will then, as Mr. Goodenough said, 
be a “ growing disposition on the part of the investing 
publie to supply more permanent capital as further 
developments are needed.” 


EconomizixnGc Use or Go.p. 


The chairman of Barclays Bank then passed to a 
consideration of the fact that not only Oversea Dominions 
but all parts of the world are likely to be in need of fresh 
capital during the coming years, and in this same con- 
nexion, while welcoming the return of this country to the 
Gold Standard, he emphasized the necessity for great 
economy in the use of gold. He pointed out the huge 
surplus of gold which has been created in the United 
States and referred to the difliculty of telling whether and 
when some of that surplus may become available for the 
world’s needs. It will certainly, as he says, depend very 
largely upon the restoration of the power of other countries 
to withdraw the metal. Only, however, by some such 
withdrawals does it seem likely that there can be a satis- 
factory readjustment of the exchanges and a return to 
something like normal conditions. Dealing further with 
the necessity for economy in the meantime in the use 
of gold, Mr. Goodenough showed that much might be 
accomplished by “ co-operation between all those who 
would be chiefly concerned, and especially between the 
British and American Treasuries and the Bank of England 
and the Federal Reserve banks, so as to avoid a too 
rapid release, on the one hand, or too rapid deflation, on 
the other, such as would result from unwise competition 
for the available supplies.” This, of course, is sound 
common sense and all the indications are in favour of 
such co-operation, 


Mr. McKenna’s SPEECH. 

As usual, the speech of Mr. McKenna of the Midland 
Bank teemed with interest, and not the least satisfactory 
part of it was the hopeful view taken with regard to the 
trade outlook in the country. The chairman of the 
Midland Bank commenced by describing our return to 
the Gold Standard as “the outstanding financial event 
of the year.” The final step, he added, was taken with- 
out noticeable disturbance, and our ability to recover 
and operate a free gold market had been firmly established. 
Later in his speech Mr. McKenna said that “* on what we 
may term its exchange aspect the operation was entirely 
successful and our financial authorities may be congratu- 
lated upon their achievement, m which the sympathetic 
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attitude of the American bankers has been a material 

factor.’ In other words, the successful return to gold 

has been formally and definitely acknowledged by Mr. 

McKenna, who always speaks with the double authority 

of leading banker and ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A Retrospect. 

T should not, however, be doing full justice to the 
spirit of Mr. MeKenna’s remarks concerning our return 
to gold if I failed to record the fact that he also expressed 
the view that the method and process of return had played 
a considerable part in trade depression and unemployment. 
Mr. McKenna is an avowed anti-inflationist, but it is also 
clear that he does not like deflation or, at all events, is 
very much alive to the pains and penalties which it 
imposes. Accordingly, he dwelt at some length in his 
speech upon the part played by falling prices, after the 
1920 period, upon trade and employment. Nor is there 
anything to challenge in Mr. McKenna’s statement of 
facts and the sequence of certain events. But while it is 
true that economies and the reduction of debt, including 
the floating debt, may have played a part in curbing trade 
activities themselves, those who have consistently 
advocated the policy which has now culminated in our 
return to gold had to take into consideration the unsound 
basis of the trade boom of 1920, the absurdly high prices, 
and the manner in which consuming power itself was being 
checked by the perpetual upward trend both of wages 
and of prices. Both at home and abroad the consumer 
was being victimized. 

A Goop Prospect. 

I am glad, therefore, to lay the more especial emphasis 
upon the fact that Mr. McKenna, in concluding his 
review of the events of the past few years leading up to 
the Gold Standard, expressed the opinion that the goal 
had been reached, that the years of depression had been 
a testing time for us and a warning to put our house in 
order. The exceptional depression, he added, “ has 
been largely due to temporary financial conditions and, 
for the reasons I have given, I have strong hopes that 
these are now coming to an end.” 

Lookinc AHEAD. 

Most valuable and practical was that part of the speech 
of the Chairman of the Midland Bank, in which he raised 
the pertinent question of the actual effect likely to be 
produced upon the industrial situation in the future by 
our return to gold. In doing so he described, in his own 
inimitable style, and in terms which the man in the street 
is able to understand, the precise effect likely to be pro- 
duced upon conditions in the future when gold will once 
more become a controlling foree in the expansion and 
contraction of credit. He showed that the purchase of 
gold can be of a twofold character, illustrating his remarks 
by the fact that the Central Banking Authorities, both 
here and in the United States, are compelled by law to 
purchase gold at a certain price, but whereas at the 
present moment our banking authorities here would 
probably be willing buyers, the United States might be 
reluctant buyers, their supplies being excessive, while in 
our own case we could do with some addition to our 
reserves. Therefore Mr. McKenna, taking a long view, 
showed that responsibilities would still attach both to our 
banking authorities here and also to the Treasury, ina 
careful regulation ot gold supplies if they should prove to 
be in excess of real demands. In view of that possibility 
Mr. McKenna made the pertinent suggestion that 
the Treasury authorities might do worse than antici- 
pate events by purchasing dollars far ahead in anticipation 
of our annual service of the debt to the States, thereby 
checking any excessive advance in sterling. Such con- 
ditions have, of course, by no means arisen, but, like a 
far-secing statesman and banker, Mr. McKenna is looking 
ahead. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Tue Rise iN STERLING. 
Quite the outstanding feature of the Stock Markets during 
the past week has been the strength of the gilt-edged section, 
and the causes operating are interesting, inspiring, as they 
do, some hope with regard to the future. At the time of the 


raising of the Federal Reserve Bank Rate in New York early 
in January, I expressed the view that the action might have 
a favourable effect rather than otherwise upon monetary 


——<—<—— 


conditions generally, and such has proved to be the Ce 
It was evidently regarded in Wall Street as a warning to 4), 
mere gambler, with the result that there has been Sone 
slackening of speculation and an easing of money rates at thy 
centre. This again has found its expression in a more faypy, 
able tendency in the American exchange on London, so thy 
during the past week we have had the sterling exchange wp 
the highest level touched not only since our return to gq; 
last year, but since December, 1914. Moreover, this rig ;, 
the American Exchange has also been accompanied by » 
advance in the Dutch rate, so that for the first time for gy, 
while past we have Dutch guilders at a discount as compan 
with the English pound. The Swiss exchange has also moyg 
in our favour and the net effect of all these movements js, ¢ 
course, to inspire hopes that the Bank of England my 
succeed ere long in adding to the central gold reserve. 
* * * % 


Foreign Loans. 

These considerations in their turn have had all the great» 
effect upon the market for gilt-edged securities, first becayy 
apprehensions which had been entertained of adverse monetgy 
conditions had occasioned the creation of * bear ” positiog 
on the Stock Exchange and a very little amount of buyiy 
sufliced to occasion a material rise in stocks. To someextey: 
too, perhaps, the uncertainties in other directions may hay 
tended to concentrate business upon the gilt-edged Scrips 
though the firmness is none the less striking in view of th 
fact that we have had new foreign loans like the Chile 
while at the moment of writing rumours, which I believe to 
well founded, are current as to one or two other important 
foreign loan issues in the not very distant future. As anti¢. 
pated, the Chilean Loan for £2,800,000 was a great succes 
being applied for some three or four times over, but it i 
evident that the premium hunters were largely in evidene 
and as a consequence the scrip has not, at present, risen abow 
par. Home Railways at one time have shown marked depre:. 
sion on apprehensions as to labour, but there has been sone 
recovery on what is presumed to be the avoidance of a strike, 
In the new speculative markets, Rubber shares have displayed 
considerable resistance to the fall in the commodities, which in 
many quarters is thought to be overdone. 

* * * * 
THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT. 

I imagine that before these notes appear in print a settlement 
will have been reached with regard to the Italian War Debt, 
and even if its terms are not so satisfactory to the British 
taxpayer as had been hoped, in some quarters, having regard 
to our own heavy responsibilities in the matter of our debt 
service to the United States, the settlement will, I think, be 
very generally weleomed. During the past week the Italian 
Finance Minister paid a visit to the City, the occasion beings 
luncheon given in his honour by the Italian Ambassador to 
the bankers and merchants of the City of London. Ther 
have certainly been few occasions in the City when a more 
distinguished gathering has assembled, and _ throughout 
there was a very definite expression of the regard in whic 
Italy is held by the City of London. A. W. K. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 te 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.39 p.m. New Prog.) 


FEBRUARY 1st, 2nd and 3rd. ** THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL,” 
starring ALICE JOYCE, NEIL HAMILTON, MARY BRIAN and 
ESTHER RALSTON ; ** THE JEW OF MESTRI,"” featuring HENNY 
PORTEN, etc. FEBRUARY 4th, 5th and 6th. ‘* GRAUSTARK,” 
featuring NORMA TALMADGE, Eugene O'Brian and Marc 
McDermott; **‘ THE MYSTIC” starring AiLEEN PRINGLE, 
Conway Tearle and Mitchell Lewis; Felix, etc. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Lid 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid “ve Yen 100,000,008 
Reserve Fund én 2 ae tei .. Yen $3,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekia, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsi}, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
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places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained of 
application. 
K. YANO, London Managet. 
London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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a Ee 


NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The annual general meeting of the National Mutual Life Assurance 
Society was held on January 27th, at the Society’s House, 39 
King Street, Cheapside, E.C., Mr. J. M. Keynes, C.B., Chairman 
of the Society, presiding. 

The Actuary and Secretary (Mr. Geoffrey Marks, C.B.E., F.1.A:) 
having read the notice convening the meeting, the report of the 
auditors and the minutes of the previous meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gaid :— 

The National Mutual Society has again experienced a satisfactory 
Our gross profits amount to £153,864, made up as follows :— 


year. 
Net miscellaneous profits from mortality, &c. a £32,360 

Interest earnings in excess of 3 per cent. on mean 
fund, excluding carry-forward ae ro bs 51,347 

Capital appreciation on securities sold or re-valued 
before special adjustment .. in “s ee 44,650 

Interest earned on the carry-forward from the 
previous year ee ee ee ee ee 25,507 
£153,864 


We have declared out of this a compound reversionary bonus for 
the year of 44s. per cent., two shillings more than for the previous 
six years, and the highest in the history of the Society. This bonus 
will cost, including interim bonuses already paid, £89,667, thus 
leaving a balance of about £64,000 for strengthening the Socicty’s 
position in various ways, and adding to the earry-forward. Out 
of this balance we have added £31,483 to the actuarial reserves. 
We are also writing off abovt £11,000 from our Stock Exchange 
securities. After making these provisions there remained a balance 
of £20,358 to be added to the carry-forward, which is thereby raised 
to £595,648, being 15.9 per cent. of our liabilities. 


Both the gross and net rates of interest earned are very slightly 
better than last year, at £5 6s. 9d. gross, and £4 11s. 6d. net. We 
should have earned a higher rato of interest if we had not held in 
British Government securities more than two-thirds of our total 
investments in Stock Exchange securities. It is not the policy of 
the Board to hold so large a proportion of our funds in this way as a 
general rule, and the possibility of a transfer into other securities 
which will yield on the average a somewhat higher rate of interest 
represents a considerable reserve of potential earning power. Net 
capital appreciation has amounted this year to £33,800, being about 
lés. per cent. on the mean fund of the year. Thus in interest and 
appreciation together we have earned about 5} per cent. per annum 
free of income tax. This is not so high as the corresponding rate 
of about 74 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, which we earned 
on the average of the preceding six years. Nevertheless, your 
Board are well satisfied to have achieved so good a result im the 
somewhat difficult conditions for investment which have marked 


the past year. 


How difficult it has been to sceure a satisfactory net return, after 
allowing for appreciation and depreciation during the year and for 
income tax, is shown by tha indexes of securities currently compiled, 
which indicate that typical gilt-edged investments and other first- 
class fixed-interest securities have depreciated in capital value on 
the average by not less than 2 per cent. For example, the net 
return on Conversion Loan for the year after writing off depreci- 
ation has worked out at a negative figure, on 5 per cent. War 
Loan it is only about 3 per cent., and on Commonwealth of Australia 
5 per cent. (1935-45) it is slightly less. 1 estimate that first-class 
long-dated fixed-interest securities have not yielded, on the average 
of the whole class, above 2 per cent. for the year after writing-off 
depreciation and allowing for income-tax. 


Moreover, the difficult conditions are by no means at an end. 
On the one hand, the view is commonly held—though I am not suro 
that I myself agree with it—that with the buying on account of 
sinking funds and the unceasing flow of new savings the long-period 
trend of interost rates will be assuredly downwards. On the other 
hand, the London market is at present out of equilibrium with the 
Test of the world, and the events which will attend the gradual 
restoration of equilibrium are far more important for the time being 
than any considerations which relate to the long-period trend. 


This country js not yet in financial equilibrium, and that is the 
central Senaaialtn ‘t of the moment which it would be rash to ignore. 
The terms on which London is ready to lend overseas are so attrac- 
tive to borrowers that the outflow of investment exceeds the surplus 
Which our exports are capable of providing (after making allowances 
for other items), so long as British gold-costs of production, as result- 
‘stablishment of the exchange at the pre-War parity, 





tng from the re 











femain at their present relatively high level. Unless the United 
States comes to offer more attractive terms to borrowers than ours, 
or unless gold-costs of production abroad, particularly in Europe, 
tise materially, it is evident that sooner or later we shall be compelled 
0 raise our terms as lenders or to force down our costs as producers 





(Continued in neat column.) 








7 important new books. 
The Tragic Romance 
of Emperor 
ALEXANDER IL. 
by MAURICE PALEOLOGUE (us. 12/6 nes) 


A remarkable narrative of the Russian Emperor and the 
beautiful Catherine Dolgorouky by the Author of “An Am- 
bassador’s Memoirs,” etc. A book which is not only a moving 
human document, but also an important contribution to history. 


Henry VIII. and His 
Wives 
by WALTER JERROLD 
(Beautifully illus. by KITTY 
SHANNON. 24/- ne?) 
“ A sumptuous, well-printed, 
well - illustrated volume.” — 
Liverpool Courier. 








Famous Gentlemen 


Riders at Home & Abroad 
by CHARLES A. VOIGT 


(Iilus. 24/- net) 
“Replete with good stories.” 
— Observer. “Racy and 
humorous.” — I/lus. Sporting 
and Dramatic. 

Thro’ the Gates of 
Memory 
by BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN 

(INus. 21/- net) 

“One of the jolliest travel 


books of the season; great 
vivacity.”—D. Chron. 





Letters to a Friend 


by ALEXANDRE RIBOT 
(lilus. 21/- net) 
“His pen- pictures of cele- 
brities are many; many inside 
glimpses.”—D/y. Mail. 





Liars and Fakers 


by PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


Camouflage in Nature 


by W. P. PYGRAFT, F.zs. 


(lius. 18/- net) 
“Extraordinary 
Illus. 21/- . sh 
(illus 1/- net) stories; a very in- 
“Most enthralling | teresting book.” — 
chapters; intensely | Westminster Gaz. 
interesting.” — The | “Amazing.” — Dly. 





Daily Chronicle. 


London: HUTCHINSON & Co. 


(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row 


Graphic. 
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or both. Now, it is difficult to see how either of these results is to be 
attained, except through a régime of dear money, which will have 
other undesired consequences. A period when interest is rising 
and profits are falling hits the owner of previously invested funds 
both ways; for the prices of both bonds and shares will tend 
downwards. The mere possibility of a development along these 
lines must naturally breed a high degree of caution in anyone whe 
is responsible for the handling of large funds. 


Nevertheless, the experience of the past year has shown that the 
final adjustments may possibly be delayed for some little time. 
Only a very slight progress has been made towards the adjustment 
of interest rates in the past year, and almost none at all towards the 
adjustment of gold-costs of production. We have been enabled to 
put off these adjustments owing to the attraction to London of 
international bank balances partly as a result of the restoration of 
the gold standard, and partly by the maintenance of dearer money 
here than in New York. The increase of bank rate has been very 
ineffective in deterring foreign investments and in lowering costs of 
production, but very effective indeed in attracting floating balances. 
But obviously it is not possible to go on indefinitely balancing the 
national account in this manner. 


We have made two additions to the Board during the year, ot 
which we shall invite your confirmation in a moment—Mr. Geofirey 
Marks and Sir William McLintock. Mr. Geoffrey Marks has been 
Actuary and Manager of the Society, a post which he will still 
retain, since 1893. You are all aware of the great services which 
he has rendered to the Society and how the foundations of its excep- 
tional prosperity have been entirely laid during his long régime and 
in accordance with his conceptions. (App.) All the other members 
of the Board are his juniors in the service of the Society, and most 
of us, I think, have owed our first introduction to the Society to his 
friendly offices. Sir William McLintock, who was a member of 
the Royal Commission on the Income Tax, and has given to the State 
much other valuable service, is one of the most eminent and accom: 
plished aceountants in London. He will bring to the Board a typs 
of knowledge and experience which we have hitherto lacked. 


Mr. Charles T. Dyne Burchell (deputy chairman) seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously. 


The formal business was duly transacted, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, dire« 
staff. 


tors and 
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Record Turt.over—Substantial Increase in 
Reserve 


EMPIRE BANKING 





Trade With Mother Country—Important Field for 
Development 


NEED OF ADEQUATE CAPITAL 





Mr. F. C. Goodenough’s Address 





 —_—s 

T have to record, with deep regret, the death of our much TeSpectaj 
colleague, Mr. Arthur Bilbrough, who joined our board upon ths 
amalgamation of the London Provincial and South-Western Bank 
of which he was a director. He was well known in the Marine 
insurance world and his special knowledge of that particular busing, 
and of shipping matters was of great service to us. 

THe BALANCE-SHEET. 

Tho balance of profit and loss for the year, after making full pro, 
vision for all bad and doubtful debts, and including £520,536 Os, ld. 
brought forward from the preceding year, amounts to the sum, 
£2,810.372 19s 10d.,. which compares with the sum y 
-2,585,967 7s. 2d. a year ago, including £518,685 17s. 10d. brougy 
forward from 1923. The increase is chiefly due to normal growth 
of business. ‘The number of our customers has increased during 
the year in a very satisfactory manner and their balances on accouy 
and deposit account have been well maintained. 






It is interesting to record that the turnover of the bank, jp. 
cluding both the number and amount of articles handled by th 
clearing department, has been larger during 1925 than in gp 
previous year. : 

Our organisation has attained a high level of efficiency, and thy 
manner in which the staff have carried out their duties and their 
zeal in the interests of the bank have been admirable. 

Out of the balance of profit and loss, we have appropriate] 
£150,000 in reduction of premises account, and as a result of thi; 
appropriation and of certain sales of premises in districts where y 
have been able to amalgamate adjacent branches and concentra 
in one building, the amount now standing to the debit of thy 





The Annual General Meeting of BaArctays BANK LimIteD was 
held on Thursday, January 21st, in the Great Hall, Cannon-street 
Hotel, E.C. Mr. Freperick Craururp GooprENouGnHn (Chairman) 
presided. 
Mr. W. N. Seeiey read the notice convening the meeting and the | 
report of the auditors, | 
The CHaAtRMAN (who was received with applause ),—-My Lords, | 
Ladies, and Gentlemen, L will call upon the seeretary to read the 
notice of meeting and the certificate of the auditors which appears 
at the foot of the balance-sheet and profit and loss account that has 
been submitted to you. | 
The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Secley) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the report of Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, 
Nichols, Sendell, and Co., and Messrs. Price, Waterhouse. and Co. 
The CuatrmMan,——My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—Is it your 
pleasure that the report and accounts be taken as read ? (Agreed.) | 
jefore commenting on the balance-sheet and profit and _ loss | 
account and other matters of special interest, | will refer to the 
several important domestic changes which have taken place during 
the year, and which are mentioned in the report, 


The board have received, with very great regret, the resignation 
of Dr. Edmund Henry Parker from the office of Vice-Chairman, 
which he tind held since the veart 1917. He found it advisable to 
take this step for reasons of health. I am glad to say, however, 
that he will continue as a director and will be able to attend the | 
meetings of the board, and we are fortunate also in that he will 
continue to act as a local director at Cambridge. 

At the same time Mr. William Favill Tuke decided to retire from 
the position of general manager, which he had held for eight vears, | 
and the directors have felt that by appointing him as Vice-Chairman | 
in place of Dr. Parker, the bank would continue to henefit by his 
great knowledge and experience of the business. In addition to 
being a general manager, Mr. Tuke has been for some years a member 
of the board. The directors wish to place on record their high | 
appreciation of Mr. Tuke’s service as general manager during a | 
period of exceptional difliculty and responsibility. (Hear, hear, 
and applause. ) 

Mr. John Cauleutt and Mr. Edwin Fisher continue as general 
managers, and the board have appointed Mr. Frederick William 
Griggs and Mr. Henry Thomas Mitchell to be general managers, in 
addition. The board have the fullest confidence in these gentlemen 
and are satisfied that they will carry out with efficiency the onerous 
duties pertaining to the general management of the bank. 

Mr. Perey Charles Harte, one of the assistant general managers | 
of the bank, who has the special duty of looking after the invest- 
ments and the cash position, has been given the appointment of 
treasurer. 

We have elected Sir Frederick William Lewis, Bart., and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Hoblyn Warren Bolitho, D.S.O., to 
seats on the board, 





Mr. Lionel Gurney Buxton has been appointed an advisory 
director. Mr. Buxton is at the head of our business in France, and 
we find it an advantage to have his advice in matters relating to 
business passing between the two countries. 





Very many of ovr customers carry on business with France and | 
with Italy, and it was in order to serve the interests of those cus- | 
tomers, as well as for our own protection, that we established | 
banks in those countries. I am pleased to say that these two 
subsidiary banks are in a thoroughly sound and liquid condition. 

Mr. John Woodrow Cross, who joined the board in 1918, upon the 
amalgametion of the London Provincial end South-Western Bank, 
of which he was a director, and who previously, for a number of 
years, hal been the general manager of the London and Provincial 
Bank and a director of that institution, retired from the board in 
March last, on account of age and failing health. He was a sound 
banker of great experience and we much regret the loss of his 
services. 





account is somewhat less than last year, notwithstanding the fae 
that we have opened a considerable number of new branches in ¢} 
year and have also found it nocessary to enlarge others, in ordert 
provide more accommodation to meet the demands of increasing 
business. 

We have transferred from profit and loss account the sum 
£500,000 to contingency account, although before making this 
appropriation full provision had already been made against ar 
loss which might be anticipated through debts considered to by 
either bad or doubtful. ‘the directors, the inspectors, and th 
auditors have made a most careful examination of the assets of 
the bank, in order to satisfy themselves that all contingent loss is 
amply provided for before arriving at the profit for the year, and 
that every asset appearing in the balance-sheet is fairly and pr 
perly valued. I may say that the same plan is followed in ever 
year. 

Tue DivipEenp. 

Quite apart from the ordinary profit for the year, we have held in 
suspense certain accumulated profits from investments, mostly of 
short-dated character, which have been paid off as they matured 
or have been sold, during the last few years. Out of the special 
profits so realised we have transferred £1,000,000 to the reserve 
fund, which is thus increased to £9,250,000. The shareholders will, 
I have no doubt, regard this substantial increase in the reserve 
fund as most satisfactory. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

After making these appropriations, the directors recommend thé 
payment of a dividend at the same rate as last yoar, namely, 10 per 
cent. per annum on the * A” Shares and 14 per cent. per annum 
on the “‘ B” and *C” Sheres, less income tax, leaving a balance 
of £536,584 9s. Id. to be carried forward to the current year. 

T am confident that the shareholders will agree that the balance. 
sheet discloses a strong position. It shows cash and money at cal 
and short notice, taken together, amounting to 24.6 per cent. of 
our total! liabilities to customers, and we hold £32,028,847 of bills 
discounted, mostly maturing within three months, whilst out of 
the total of investments appearing in the balance-sheet under the 
heading of * Securities of, or Gueranteed by, the British Govern 
ment,” more than one-half are short-dated securities and ar 
easily negotiable, so we are in a very liquid position. 


A BANKING DEVELOPMENT WITHIN THE Empire. 

In accordance with the scheme, which, as has already been fully 
explained in the newspapers, has received the approval of the 
shareholders of the constituent banks, and has been passed by his 
Majesty's Treasury, arrangements for the incorporation of the 
National Bank of South Africa Limited with our new subsidiary 
are proceeding, and on completion we shall subscribe for and have 
allotted to us £2,500,000 * B” capital of the bank, in 500,000 shares 
of £5 each, paying up £1 per share. This new * B”’ Capital carries 
with it control of the voting power. 

The management of our new subsidiary is in the hands of 4 
Central Board, composed of members of our own Board, and of 
representatives of the amalgamated institutions, but in addition 
we have the advantage of the knowledge and experience of the 
members of the old Boards of the amalgamated banks, who con: 
tinue as local directors and will supervise the various sections of the 
business, just as they did in the past. Besides the Local Boards in 
London, we shall have a strong Local Board in South Africa, under 
the managing directorship of Mr. J. R. Leisk, C.M.G., in whom we 
have great confidence. Mr. Leisk and the Local Board in South 
Africa will have ample powers for carrying on the business of the 
bank in those parts. 

We in Barclays Bank have full experience of the value of Lo al 
Boards, through which the benk is able to keep in close touch with 
local interests and conditions, and by this system, which has been 





maintained since the incorporation of the bank as a limited com- 
pany in the year 1896, we have been able to avoid over-centralisa- 
tion. It also enables us to give better attention to the interests of 
our customers and to obtain a more intimate knowledge of thé 
members of our staff. 
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allotted to us 
we are taking 


We regard the shares which we have already hac 
{In our new subsidiary, and also the new shares whic 


as a sound and promising investment. In the case of the two 


, . +9 . 
“a ses of Ordinary capital of this new bank, called ** A’ and * B 

Capital there should be moderate dividends in the immediate 
9 We anticipate that in process of time better dividends 


zhould be earned, and we have great confidence in the future of the 


ing 
undertaking. : : 
It has branches in the West Indies and in almost every part of 
Africa under the British Flag, as well as in the Mediterranean ports 


of Gibraltar and Malta, and also in Egypt, the Soudan, and Palestine. 


THe Empire: Fosterinc TRADE. 


The imports and exports of the countries T have named reach an 


annual total of approximately £400,000,000, and, in the aggregate, 
about 50 per cent. of the external trade of those parts is conducted 
with Great Britain. The trade returns show a steady increase in 
» volume, and there is every reason to anticipate that this increase 
will continue with the growth of the population, whose needs, 
especially those of the native people, will also increase as the de- 
velopment of civilization proceeds. ‘There should, therefore, be a 
great future fo1 trade with those territories, especially for the 


Mother Country. 

It is to be noticed also that the principal exports of the territories 
in question consist of foodstuffs and raw that the 
imports received by them from Great Britain take the form mainly of 
manufactured Tho trading between this 
country and the additional areas in which this bank has now 
a quired direct representation are therefore complementary, and 
it is without doubt that in the development of trade of this kind 


materials, and 


goods. relationships 


lies the solution of many of our industrial problems. This is 
especially the case, since there is a growing tendency amongst 
certain of the older foreign countries to embark upon manufacturing 


enterprises for themselves and to rely less upon exports from this 
country. 

In addition to the trade 
cerned carry on not only a very substantial internal trade, but also 


with Great Britain, the countries con- 
an interchange of goods between themselves and other parts of the 
Empire and abroad, so there is still further opportunity for develop- 
ment in these directions, which should benefit the bank as well as 
the countries themselves. 

We, therefore, regard the step that we have taken ; 
measure Which will promote the industrial and commerci 
{ the Empire, 
(Hear, hear.) 

There is a great field for development in Africa. 
ed a continuous supply of fresh capital, as they become ripe 
] need hardly 
capital is 


is a practical 
al interests 
and will help both its internal and external trade. 


These territories 





\ 


for development. sav, however, that the provision 


of permanent not one of the duties of a bank, our 


business being that of supplying floating or circulating capital, 
and of granting credits for the handling of exports and 
imports and for other temporary purposes, but there can be no 


ad vubt that 


yreat service, 


a strong and well-organized banking system can be of 
z by giving encouragement to trade through the ot 
banking credit and for those temporary purposes, wher- 
ever they may ¢ hie fly be needed from time to time. This will be all 
the more advantageor 
tories do not coincide. 





use 
deposits 
is, Since the busy seasons in the various terri- 
Phere « be that as the wealth 
continues to increese there will be a growing dispo- 


an no doubt 


of those nor 


reg 
sition on the part of th public to supply more permanent 


needed. 


rained for our new subsidiary through 


investing 
apital as further developments a 

There will be much to be 
sconomy of administration and improved organization, as well as 


re 








through the interchange of staff, espex ially the higher members of 
the staff. and in these, as well as in other matters, the close co 
peration with our own bank, subject, of course, to sound and 
proper limits and principles, should prove to be of great advantage, 


INVISIBLE Exrorrs. 


The invisible ¢ <port have consisted of interest on money invested 





abroad and shipping freights, and also banking profits derived from 
the handling of foreign and overseas trade, besides insurance pre 
mums and other item of importance. It is probable that the 
bnormaliy heavy adverse visible trade balance of £395 millions was 
lue, to some extent, to certain special causes. In the first half of 
the year, when the results were more unfavourable than in the 


half, there was an appreciation in the exchange value of sterling, due 
partly to speculation, without a corresponding adjustment in internal 











prices. This had the effect for a time of encouraging imports and 
discouraging exports, but there has since been some adjustment of 
this abnormal and temporary situation. The invisible exports, 
however, were very large, and the amount contributed towards them 
by banking protits through overseas trade is an additional reason 
tor the development of overseas banking through British insti- 
tutions 
It ha he 1 estimated tha hefore the war the amount of fresh 
capital supplied by Great Britain annually for overseas investment 
was about 4 1 illions, and the income from these investments 
added st iil to our invisible exports in the way I have ce ribed. 
balance of trade, taking visible and invisible export together, 
gre y and uniformly in favour of this country, and, in 
lene d could be drawn from abroad, whe never cireuw fances 
made it desirable for the purpose of stre nothening the credit | on 
thome, and could be allowed to leave the country again wl th 
needs were satisfied. 
NATIONAL CREDIT. 
The Chairman also referred briefly to the national accounts. and 
What he said is eminently satistactory. He could have added that 


during the past five years we have applied £750,000,000 in reduction 
o our national indebtedness. (Applause.) Surely facts like these 


latter 


must show not decadent we are not out of 
n the words of a most eminent American for 
‘t personally—though disagreeing with 
‘gradually dropping into the position of 
q We are not. ( \pplause.) We are, [ am convineed, 
moving gradually and steadily to the position we occupied years ag 
(Hear, hear.) There are dark spots. Some of our leading industries, 
such as shipping, iron and steel, and coal, are dark spots; but it 
appears to me that if we look at them in the light of the general 
circumstances existing the position is not really bad, and if the facts 
are faced in a business-like manner a great improvement should 
result. I read a few days ago the statement of the Prime Minister 
that he was going to introduce a big electricity scheme. IT read that 
announcement with very great pleasure. 1 have for a long timo been 
of the opinion that something of that kind should be done, and it 
possible that if this scheme develops as anticipated it 
help towards the solution of our coal difficulties. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—TI will not weary you with a 
long speech, but may | say that I know your investment in Barclays 
Bank is sound ? You have a very strong and liquid balance-she et. 
We are constantly strengthening our institution, and if we can get 





we are going 
business ; e not, 
whom I have a great 
him in this particular 


the middleman.” 


resper 


O.« 


may perhaps 





back to the normal conditions of pre-war days, if we can perfect the 
country’s organizations, do what leading 
industries and remove all ineffic iency, then | think we can look 
forward to the future with the utmost « ontidence. I have now great 
pleasure in seconding the motion moved by our chairman. (Loud 
applause.) F 


we can to develop our 


CHAIRMAN’S REPLY. 

the 
far as the 
stated that 
but they were always gh 


The CHATRMAN, in reply, said he appreciated very much 
remarks which had been made by the shareholders. So 
number of shares held by their staff 


the holding remained about stationary, 


was concerned, he 
lad, 
with the scheme 
hares 


the 


as the shareholders knew, in accordance 
tion, to allow their staff to hold thes 
So far as dividend was concerned, 
carefully into that matter. had come to the conclusion that 
the time had not yet arrived to increase the dividend. The whole 
country had been passing through a period of anxiety—té 
extent il period—-and the directors did not think they would 


in Opera- 
within certain limits. 
the directors had gone very 
and they 


some 


& Critice 


be warranted in recommending an increase in the dividend until 
the outlook justified such a step. It was better, in their view, to 
have all the accumulated strength of their earnings, so far as possible, 
behind the shares rather than make a higher distribution, and he 
believed that the shareholders’ investment was worth more to them 
by the adoption of this policy than by any other. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried with 
acclamation. 

Sir Hersert HamBiine, Bart. (Deputy Chairman), then pro- 
posed: ‘That Mr. Henry Birkbeck, Licutenant-Colonel Edward 


Hobiyn Warren Bolitho, D.S.O., Messrs. Edward Gurney Buxton, 


Geoffrey Fowell Buxton, C.B., Edwin Henry Galsworthy, Arthur 





Bevington Gillett, Frederick Craufurd Goodenough, and Walter 
Somerville Gurney, Sir Frederick William Lewis, Bart.. Mr. Hugh 
Exton Seebohm, and the Right Hon. Viscount Wimborne, P.C., 


the retiring directors, be re-elected directors of the Company.” 


Mr. W. Favitt TuKe (Vice-Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously approved. 

Sir G. RowLanp BLaApbes, Bart., M.P., then proposed: ** That 
Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell, and Co.. and Meessrs. 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co., chartered accountants, be reappointed 
auditors to the company, at the usual remuneration, to hold office 
until the next annual general meeting In doing so, he said, he 
would like to add his tribute of appreciation and congratulation to 
those of previous speakers on the important and interesting speech 


made by the Chairman. He would also like to congratulate them 


on the foremost part the bank had taken in assisting in the develop- 
which, the Chairman had said, 
in the future. As an old 
tern Bank he was e peci- 


ment of their Empire overseas trade, 
was the ke y to the country” prosperity 
shareholder of the London and South-We 




















ally glad to see their old Chairman, Sir Herbert Hambling, continuing 
to take, as Deputy Chairman, such an tive interest in the affan 
of the bank as was indicaied by hi peech at the meeting In 
common with all shareholders of the Amalgamated Banks he was 
very proud to see the progress that the bank had made, thus entirely 
justifying the various amalgamation 

The motion was se onded by Mr. Freperick TOMKINSON, and 
unanimously approved, 

THe STarr. 

Sir Fortescve FLANNERY, Bart., proposed a cordial vote of 
thanks to the general managers and the staff for the manner in 
which t! ey had carried out their duties during the past yeal Heo 
stated that for some time past the practice of co-partnership ot 
mutual interest had been established by the bank. The scheme had 
been so successtul that not only had all the available shares been 
absort |. but there was a long waiting list 

\ Cosmo BrvVAN seconded the resolut 1, Which was unani- 

pproved. 
. Cauccutr (Ceneral Manager), replying on behalf of the 
id that they would all be ery much encouraged by.the 
ch ha i been pa sed 
ight Hon. Lord Jesser, C.B., C.M.G., moved a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Chairman for presidu nd expressed his warm 
approval of the note of cheery optimism which he had struck at that 
mecting. The Chairman’s spec h we in his view. a well-ad- 
ministered 1 buke to tho oO who were ilway erying down the 
count 
motion Was carried with acclamation. 


le 
‘he Chairman briefly replied to the compliment, and the pro- 


lings terminated, 


ce 
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modities which we usually export ; thirdly, that wage costs ate ty 

high, more particularly in some of the sheltered industries . i 4 

that the burden of taxation, both national and local, throw | 

charge upon industry which handicaps us in competition ; 
GROWTH IN THE BUSINESS foreign ma and lastly, that the unsettlement of Ee 
has gravely restricted the purchasing power of many of ste 
THE RETURN OF GOLD customers. : ue 
Undoubtedly these factors, to the extent that they exist, m 
MR. REGINALD McKENNA’S VIEWS serious Obstructions to trade, and no effort should be spared { 
remove them. But it will be observed that all of them have he, 
Tue Ordinary General Meeting of the Midland Bank Limited was | operative throughout the period since the war, and that neithe 














held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, £.C.4, on Tuesday, | individually nor collectively could they afford an explanation , 
January 26th, 1926. the great fluctuations in unemployment we have recently em, 


The CHarrmMan, The Right Hon. R. McKenna, said : rienced. They were in operation in 1920, when our figures of w, 
employment stood at less than 500,000; they were in Operation 
even allowing for exceptional circumstances, when those figuy, 
rose to 2,200,000: and, with some amelioration it is true, they 
were still in operation during the three years when unemploymey 
was being steadily reduced by more than one-half. We may 
assured that the whole level of national prosperity can be raised by 
proper attention to our industrial and economic defects, byt y 
must seek some other reason for the remarkable fluctuations 
employment during the last five years. 


Our return to the gold standard is the outstanding financial 
event of the year. Its profound importance to our curreney and 
credit system is acknowledged ; yet the final step was taken with- 
out noticeable disturbance, and our ability to recover and hold a 
freo gold market has been firmly established. Precautionary 
arrangements were made in order to meet the possibility of an | 
excessive demand upon our stock of gold, but notwithstanding | 
some loss no occasion has arisen for making use of the facilities 
obtained in the United States. On what we may term its exchange 


aspect the operation was entirely successful; and our financial INFLUENCE OF MONETARY POLICY. 
authorities may be congratulated upon their achievement, in Is there, then, any other contributory cause of this long-contingy 
which the sympathetic attitude of the American bankers was a | trade depression? And what is the explanation of the wide variation 
material factor. in employment in comparatively short periods of time ? Is they 
TRADE ON A Ristnc ExcHwance. indeed any explanation at all, or is it a haphazard affair whiq 


On the other hand we must recognise that the transition to gold nobody can understand and which we need not trouble to inyes. 
seriously impaired our export trade. Financial measures were | tigate ? There is in truth no mystery about the matter, and iy 
adopted which raised the exchange value of sterling but had no dealing with any country but our own we should not have {j 
immediate and proportionate effect in lowering our internal prices. slightest difficulty in forming a right judgment. When we ourselyes 
Our situation indeed was the reverse of that which exists in | ave not immediately concerned we recognize at once the influeng 
countries with depreciating currencies. In France, for example, | UPOM trade of monetary conditions and policy. li we see, for 
prices are low for foreign buyers because of the heavy fall in ithe | #stance, that there has been practically no unemployment in 
franc, and French traders cons@wently enjoy a premium on KF rance since the W ar, we find unhesitatingly a partial explanation 
exports. In our case, on the other hand, foreigners found the of the phenomenon in the inflation ol credit and currency. No ong 
price of sterling too high, measured in terms of their own currency, doubts that monetary inflation must ultimately prove disastrous; 
to permit of their buying British goods, and British exporters were but our firm conviction of its vicious effects in the long run does noj 
therefore at a serious disadvantage in world markets. For evidence | Prevent us from recognizing that while it lasts it stimulates trade, 
of this effect on our foreign commerce we have only to look at the | 20d particularly the export trade. Or if, to take an opposit 
official returns, which for several months showed an exceptionally ; example, we look at Germany, we find that, notwithstandinga 
large unfavourable balance. But this impediment to our « xport comparatively low level of wages and a tolerably high degree of 
trade is fast disappearing. Since last spring the price level in | efficiency of plant and organization, trade is depressed and unem. 
Englund relative to other countries has fallen considerably, and ployment is rife. Here again we recognize the ceuse at once in th 
the over-valuation of the pound sterling has ceased to be an | internal monetary conditions following apon the collapse of the 
important factor in our foreign trade. mark. There is not eneugh currency or bank credit in Germany 

The immediate question of interest to this country is the effect to carry anything like the volume of trade she is capable ef con 

| 





of the return to gold upon British trade and employment. Tt is a ducting. The country has not yet recovered from the sever 
question of the greatest importance to the whole community and deflation necessarily forced upon her atter the orgy of inflatio 
is worthy of the closest consideration. I am reluctant to traverse which destroyed her old currency, and the basis of credit i 
old ground, and particularly unwilling to revive bygone topics too restricted for commercial needs. 
which to-day have lost all actuality. But we cannot measure the Thus in France and Germany we can estimate quite dispas 
effect of the change without first examining the influence of | Sionately the influence of monetary and credit conditions. It 
financial policy during those years when our monetary system only when we turn our view from foreign countrics and come to 
worked independently of gold, and I must therefore refer, though | consider our own case that we mect a certain reluctance to diseuss 
as briefly as I can, to our trade and financial history in the last | the effect of monetary policy 
five years. . } such influence exists is not « g 
The story of our trade in recent years is not an inspiring one. | too often treated as one be left alone lest we be led on to wm 
Since 1920 business has been continuously depressed. The de- orthodox conclusions. It is not, however, an illegitimate curiosity 
pression has varied in intensity, but its severity throughout the which seeks to understand the principles that guide th yntrol 
whole period can be judged by comparing the statistics of unem- | credit; and if we are to form a rational opinion of the probabl 
ployment with those ef earlicr years. An exact comparison with | effect on our trade of the return to gold we must take cognisan 





| 
| 
| 
| 


upon trade and employment. That 






orically denied, but the subject is 











pre-war figures is impossible, as the live register, which gives the | of the meaning of the change. We cannot escape fron reterel 
most complete record of unemployed persons, is only of recent | tO former monetary policy as a preliminary to discussing the new 
creation. Percentege figures however of unemployed members | conditions resuiting from the restoration of the gold standard. 


of trade unions paying benefit and furnishing returns are available 
over a long period, and if we assume that the total of unemployment 
is proportionate to the unemployment among the members of those 
unions we get a fair basis for comparative purposes. I have adopted 
this method of relating recent figures to those of the earlier vears 
of the present century. . 


DEFLATION AND THE VOLUME OF T 





|} Sinee 1920 a policy of deflation has been pursued with 
| degrees of intensity. Let us see what this means in its effect upon 
| trade. At any given moment the total volume of trade in the 
| country is conducted on the basis of the credit 
at the time. If prices were higher a larger vo 


} 
Course oF UNEMPLOYMENT. | be required for the same amount of trade, xssuining no compen 
' 





ti currency existing 


of creat would 


During the first fifteen vears unemployment was greatest in 1908, | sating change in the velocity of circulation. Similarly, if prices 
a time of exceptional crisis; but even in this year of maximum | were lower a smaller volume of credit would suffice. The theory of 
figures the average number may be tuken as less than 800,000, and | the deflationist is that by a restriction of credit and currency the 
the peak probably never rose to a million. ‘The conditions in 1909 | price level can be forced down so that the same volume of trade 
were onty a little better; but in no other of the remaining thirteen | measured in commodities can still be carried « n, but at lower prices 
years did the figures approach anything like this magnitude. After | The simplicity of the theory is very attractive. It has the satis 
1909 trade gradually improved, and in the four years 191LL to 1914 factory quality ef an equation and is laid down as a self-evident 
the average of unemployment probably lay between 300,000 and | truth. The misfortune is that the theory is not as exact as it seems 


400,000. Now how do these figures compare with the actual | and that when put into operation it does not produce the exp 
records of the live register in post-war years ? Statistics strictly | results. Let us see whet are the effects of a restriction ef credit 


comparable with those now published are available only from the | and. currency. It mey depress prices; it- may reduce the rate a 
beginning of 1921, but it may be inferred from earlier returns that | which money circulates ; it may diminish prod tion. 
in July 1920 the unemployed numbered less than 500,000. Six | to which any or all of these consequences may follow varies according 
months later, at the end of January, 1921, the unemployed exceeded | to the conditions of trade at the time the restriction of credit occurs; 
a million, and by June of that year the total had risen to ne arly | but nothing is so certain as that falling prices or a lower velocity of 
} 
| 
| 





2,200,000, a figure in part due to the prolonged coal strike. his | circulation will have an adverse effect on the volume of product 


























was the highest recorded point, from which tor three years there | It is at this point that the confirmed deflationist gets into difficult 
was « slow decline with inconsiderable fluctuations. By June 192 A decline in production increases the cost of manufacture and tends 
the number had fallen to little more than a million. Durine the | to arrest the fall in prices. Jn manufacture there is no law of 
last eighteen months the figures first rose to 1,400,000 and then fell diminishing returns. On the contrary. manufactured goods ale 
again and stood at the end of 1925 at 1,200,600. produced cheanest when plant is running at 100 per cent. of capa 
Such is the actual record of the last five years. The excessive | city, and, if the totel of production is reduced, the cost of manu 
amount of unemployment is genereliy attributed to one or more of | facture of what remains is immediately increased. 
the following causes: first, that much of our plant in the heavy After an outburst of speculation based upon monetary inflation 


industries is out of date and our organization defective : sec ondly, | prices can be forced down again by a sovere restriction of credit 
that there is a superabundance in the world’s supply of those com- ‘ to the level, or even below the le vel, at which they stood before the 
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ulative outburst began. Heavy trade losses and considerable 
Cc 


employment will ensue, but these are the temporary though 
fe accompaniments of a healthy reaction. When the effort 


inevitable 
to deflate 
deflation 
particula 
price leve 


is suspended trade will soon begin to revive. If the 
be long-continued, however, its effect will show itself 
rly in a lower scale of production. A further decline of the 
1) will then be arrested by the higher cost of manufacture, 
and the exceptional degree of unemployment will persist. This 
has been our experience during the last five years, when our mone- 
tary policy was governed by the declared determination to return 
to the gold standard at the earliest practicable moment. Immediate 
trade requirements and the exigencies of the dviiar exchange were 
in direct conflict. It was impossible without an expansion of credit 
to carry & volume of trade sufficient to absorb the unemployed and 
rovide for the natural growth of the population unless prices could 
be reduced ; but the effort to bring down prices to the requisite 
level continuously failed of its purpose. Tt was frustrated by the 
natural opposition to a reduction in wages and by the high cost of 
production on a diminished output; it resulted in long-continued 
after five years of effort has at length been crowned with success is a 
matter for sincere congratulation, but candour compels us to admit 
that the rise in the American price level has been the most powerful 
factor in our achievement. It is idle now to discuss wheth r the 
object in view was worth the price we have had to pay for it. Let 
us be content that the goal has been reached ; and let us rest in the 
hope, for which there is good foundation, that we may reap the 
reward in the future. 

GoLtp THE CONTROLLER OF CREDIT. 

I have done with the past five years and the influence on our 
trade of the monetary policy then pursued. I turn now to the future 
and am at once confronted with the fact that monetary policy has 
no longer the same free play. A new element has appeared. The 
movement of gold is once again playing a dominating part, and 
though its influence may still to some extent be mitigated by policy, 
in the long run the purchase or sale of gold by the Bank of England 
must be the controlling factor in the expansion or limitation of 
credit. As I have already mentioned, during the eight or nine 
months since the free export of gold has been allowed, we have 
worked under the temporary disability of an over-valued currency ; 
coming to an end. We have now reached a 
stage when we can form an estimate of the future based on the 
normal working of the gold standard. 

If we accept the proposition that the expansion or restriction of 


but this condition is 


eredit stimulates or depresses production, it follows that the move- 
ment of gold into or out of the country, which is now the principal 


factor in the supply of credit, must have a powerful effect on our 


trade. In forming an opinion upon the effect of the return to the 


gold standard the important question for us to consider is whether | 


it is probable that we shall have to maintain high money rates and 


continue artificially to restrict credit in order to conserve our existing | 


stock of gold, or whether the circumstances are such that we may 
reasonably expect gold to flow into the Bank of England without 
any effort on our part to attract it. ‘The answer to this question 
must clearly depend upon whether the world’s annual output is in 
excess Of the normal demand. 
DEMAND FOR GOLD. 

‘normal demand” in the I am using it 
Gold may be bought by two kinds of 
buyers. It may be bought because it is wanted ; it may be bought 
because the buyer has it thrust upon him. I describe as normal the 
demand for gold by those who want it. They may need it for pur- 
poses of currency or hoarding, or as material to be used in manu- 
facture and art. The annual out put of gold, however, may be largely 
in excess of these requirements, and in that case another kind of 
buyer can always be found to take the surplus. The central banks 
in countries with a free gold market are obliged to take all gold 
offered to them at a fixed price in their own currency. Until last 
year, when we assumed this liability, the only country with a free 
gold market since the war was the United States. The Federal 
Reserve Banks there were bound to take all gold tendered to them, 
and having accumulated large stocks far beyond their internal re- 
quirements are to-day much more willing sellers than buyers. 
What wil! happen now in London remains to be seen ; but in en- 
deavouring to form an opinion as to the probable movement of gold 
in the future we cannot do better than take the experience of recent 
years as our guide. 

The normal demand for gold is subject to considerable fluctuas 
tions. India is a very uncertain factor as a buyer. Germany ha. 
been and may be again in the market for very considerable amounts 
Further, such fortuitous incidents as the high price of rubber create 
large temporary demands. As a result of such fluctuations the 


The expression sense 


needs some explanation. 





surplus bought by the United States has varied widely. To get a | 


true estimate of the world’s demands it is necessary to take a view 
over a fairly extended period, and I have therefore taken out the 
American import and export figures for the last four years. These 
thow a balance of gold imports into the United States of over £130 
millions, and we may conclude that over this period the average 
annual surplus above normal demand, after allowing for American 
commercial consumption, has certainly exceeded £25 millions. — It 
is probable that the greater financial stability in Europe following 
the restoration of genuine peace conditions may increase the normal 
demand for gold and that the average annual surplus will not be as 
large in future as the figure I have mentioned. But in view of the 
increasing output of the mines, the existing surplus in America, and 
possible economies in the use of gold by central banks, I think it 
reasonable to anticipate that for some time there will be an excess 
supply which will have to be absorbed by the United States and 
England. 


trade depression and excessive unemployment. That our endeavour | 
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Crepir EXxpAN3sI0n AND TRADE REVIVAL. 

When we read in our morning paper that the Bank of England 
has bought gold, we have a comfortable sense of solid security. 
| Such a purchase, however, has much wider results than the strength- 
| ening of the Bank’s reserve, however advantageous that may be. 
The Bank pays for gold by a draft on itself, and the cost will sooner 
or later appear in its accounts as a deposit to the credit of one or 
more of the Clearing Banks. The Clearing Banks will have larger 
balances at the Bank of England. They will have more cash and 
will be able to lend more freely. Additional loans by the banks 
create more purchasing power in the hands of the public and a 
stimulus will be given to trade. 

It follows from this that if there is a surplus of gold in excess of 
the normal demand, it will stimulate trade in the countries which 
have a free gold market and are bound to absorb it. A remarkable 
| example of this proposition has been furnished in recent years by the 
United States. While trade has been depressed here, it has with 
brief exceptions been extremely active in that country. They went 
through forced and severe deflation in 1921 in order to counteract 
the wild inflation which had overrun the world ; and now and again 
since that time the financial authorities, alarmed lest the market 
was moving towards inflationary speculation, have temporarily 
adopted measures to counteract the effect of the purchase of gold. 
But, taking the period through, the excess import of gold has been 
allowed in some degree to become the basis of additional credit, 
with the result that in the last four years the demand deposits of 
the reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve system have 
increased by 30 per cent. Prima facic this large increase in public 
purchasing power might be thought indicative of inflation. But if 
we look at the other factors in the American situation we find no 
| serious ground for alarm. During the same period there has been 
an increase of 14 per cent. in employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries, and an increase of nearly 40 per cent. in production in basic 
industries. In short, the United States as a whole are enjoying very 
considerable trade prosperity, and the best authorities tell us that 
their prosperity is on & sound basis. 

SAFEGUARDS AGAINST INFLATION. 

If, then, Iam right in thinking that the present supply of yold is 
in excess of the normal demand, part of the surplus will become 
the basis of additional credit in England and will stimulate trade 
and production here as it has done hitherto in America. If the 
surplus is larger than is required for the needs of a healthy expansion, 
inflation will ensue unless steps are taken by the Bank of England 
to prevent it. Here again we have an example in the United States, 
As I have already mentioned, the Federal Reserve Banks hava 
thought it necessary to guard against inflation more than once in 
the last four years. The principal measure adopted to counteract 
the effect of the forced purchase of gold was quite simple. It must 
be remembered that just as a purchase by a central bank, be it of 
gold or anything else, increases bank credit, so a sale reduces it. 
The Federal Reserve Banks allowed their bills to run off, and later 
sold investments, as fast as the gold was paid in, and thus stopped 
the growth of credit. 

It will be observed that this process wa 
Reserve Banks. Bills and investments ar gold is 
not. A continued replacement of bills by gold would have ended 
in depriving the Reserve Banks of all revenue, and they did in fact 
reach a point in 1924 when they were barely covering their expenses. 
Since then their earning assets have been largely increased and the 
lean period has come to an end. It is not impossible that the Bank 
of England might have a similar experience, but to the extent that 
the incoming gold wes of American origin the movement could be 
easily arrested by action on the part of the British Treasury. The 
exchange could be prevented from reaching gold import point by 
the purchase of dollars, to be utilised at the Treasury’s option either 
in advance payment of instalments of the American debt or in the 
accumulation of United States Government Bonds. This operation 
would involve little or no loss of interest to the British taxpayer 
and would have the added advantage of safeguarding the position 
| of the Bank of England. Any proposal to apply surplus gold to 

permanent use in this country, such as additional backing te 

currency notes, would be an unnecessary and costly proceeding, 
| and should, I think, be rejected, having regard to the heavy burden 
of existing taxation. It is not unusue! for writers on the present 
day condition of England to discover signs that the productive 
capacity of our couniry in competition with other nations has 
passed its zenith. They see in our figures‘of long continued unem- 
ployment indications that we are no longer able to hold our former 
position and believe that the tendency in future will be towards a 
progressive decline in our trade. ‘These opinions are often expressed 
by persons who, though candid in criticism, are friendly in feeling. 
They deplore what they regard as the passing of a great people. [ 
confess, however, that I do not share their opinion. Through all 
these years of trade depression we have still been the greatest 
exporters of manufactured goods in the world. Our trade hes had 
to struggle against adverse conditions, but its vitality has not yet 
been seriously impaired. If these adverse conditions were all of a 
permanent nature, if they sprang from causes which marked a 
definite deterioration in our mental or physical capacity, there might 
be some ground for anxiety about the future. But I do not think 
this is the case. There is always room for improvement, and I 
believe the years of depression have been a testing time for us and a 
warning to put our houze in order. The exceptional depression has 
been largely duc to temporary financial conditions, and, for the 
reasons I have given, I have strong hopes that these are now coming 
to an end. 

Mr. McKenna, then dealt briefly with tho principal items in tho 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. 

The Report was adopted, and the procecdings terminated with a 
| vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
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There are SEVEN WAYS in which 
every business or professional man 
needs to protect himself, his wife and 
his family. Do you know them all? 
We have a very valuable plan 
whereby all your personal risks are 
covered; and a CONTINUOUS 
INCOME is assured to you at age of 
retirement, with reversion to your wife 
for her life, and to your children. 
Whatever your aim in life when you 
‘etire, we can help you to make it a 
EALITY. 

This Plan is individual to the needs of 
yourself and your family. It will be 
worked out for your special case, if you 
will first let us know the amount of 
CONTINUOUS INCOME you would 
like to have; and whether you prefer 
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the monthly cheques to you to start at 


age 3d, Of ), or OD? 


F To E. Wm. Phillips, Manager, } 
| The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
of Canada, 


1 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
I should like to have a Continuous Income 
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or visiting card; and post in unsealed envelope 
N (2d. stamp). 


) 
Assets over £11,000,000 


The M.L.I. of Canada issued a larger amount of 
ordinary life insurance in 1924 than any English 
Company (with one single exception). The amount 
was over £12,000,000; and in 1925 the amount issued 
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excecded £13,000,000. 
7) WLI milinuously earns over 
6% on the funds of the policyholder, 
ain absolutely safe investments under 
the strictest Government supervision 
am the rid 
No policyholder has ever sustained OF CA A A 
any loss through the failure of any N D 
Canadian ife imsurance company Established 1887. 
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No two people write exactly alike, 
hence we speak of character in writing. 
But an unsuitable nib distorts the 
character, makes writing laboured and 
tiring. It is worth while to take a 
little trouble in choosing one’s pen, for 
it is meant to be a helper and pocket 
companion for many years. 


“SWAN ” Pens are fitted with the 

grandest gold nibs made—they are s&s 
pointed with hard natural osmiri- SS 
dium from Tasmania; the best £ ? 


















found anywhere in the world. | = 
Each point is ground to a 
delightful smoothness, but 


some are broad, some 
fine, some turned-up, 
some oblique. 


Choose yours to be 
exactly suitable. 





ETERNAL 

“SWAN,” 

with two 18 ct. 

rolled gold bands 
and clip. 

Size 444, 27/6 | | 

e 446, 30/- 

o 448, 35/- 


OF STATIONERS 
& JEWELLERS 





Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other “ Swans” from 10/6 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 








Manrir, Toppy & Co., Ltp., Swan House, 13 

Qxford Si, London, W. 1. Branches | 
Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, 

3 Exchange St., Manchester; Paris, Br 





Zurich, Barcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 
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CIGARS 
Havana's Best 


Produced in one of thé oldest 
known faetories in Cuba. Punch 
Cigars have been steadily 1m- 
proving in blend and quality 
fr neatly one hundred years 
Made under the personal 


supervision of the prop- f 
rietors, Punch Cigars are 3 
undoubted/y Havana's Best ¥ 

9o offer Punch Ggars 

to your guest is proof ey ate 
of your taste and a 

delicate compliment CORONA 


one of the 
thirtyone 


PUNCH 


sizes 


to his palate 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


“ — 
YOUR USUAL DEALER 3 3 ’6 ¢ 


PUNCH CIGARS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES 
Melbourne Hart & Co london. E.C2 


































Thousands of people have investigated the claims 
of CO! xONA FOUR and come to the deci sion 
that it is the outstanding value in type-writers. 

The same facts that convinced them will ge 
to you if you will write to 


the address below. You cer- A marvel of modctn com- 

tainly ought to know all eee ee 

about CORONA FOUR be- = Zetzinch carriage. Ta 

fore you buy atypewriter. Stenciling device. Quict 
The CORONA FOUR le eng 

Booklet will be sent to - 

you free on request. prin se gy oe 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
The Corona Typewriter Co. Ltd. 4 Aldwych House, London y 


Showrooms: 10, New Bond St., W. 
and 51, Queen Victoria St., B.C. 























PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 
F you are a fairly heavy 
smoker, the saving effected 

by buying Player's “ WHITE 

LABEL” Navy Mixture is 

appreciable. But it is a saving 

you can make with safety 

—the name tells you that. 


101° ox 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 
1/- Per Oz. 




















| 635 


Pratts—a great British Industry 
16 13 


British Built British Built 
GREAT OCEAN COASTING VESSELS 








TANKERS 
| po 1,454 
= de British Built 
British Built RAILWAY 
BARGES and TUGS TANK CARS 


For Inland Water Transport 


1,770 
British Built Lorries 


British Built Depot 
eer petpiag os ge and TANK WAGONS 


throughout the British Isles 


| 423 
British Built MOTOR CARS 
| Millions of British Made Cans—Thousands 


of British Made Barrels—Miles of British 
Made Pipe Lines. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS OF 
BRITISH WORKERS 


} 

| 

| 

| are daily involved in the distribution 
to the great motoring public of 


PRATTS | 


| 
PERFECTION SPIRIT 
| Indeed a Great British Industry 
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CANADI 


_—- 


AN PACIFIC 


a 















THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 























When in Canada stay at 
Canadian Pacific Hotels 





For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 | LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 














i 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 














| {« 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd, 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 














—_ 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
TOURS ROUND SOUTH AMERICA, 
For Full Particulars Apply to: 

THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. | 
Imerica House, Cock r Strect, S.W.1, and Atlantic 
House, ! ate, E.C. 2. 

Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton. 






















by the 
LUXURIOUS MAIL STEAMERS 


of the 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Sailing WEEKLY from Southampton, via MADEIRA. 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 
from LONDON, via CANARY ISLANDS, 

to SOUTH & EAST AFRICAN PORTS. 

Regular Service to EAST AFRICA, via Suez Canal. 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 








<i 
To give 

HOPE for Despair 

COMFORT for Destitution 


WORK for the Idle 
FOOD for the Hungry 


THESE ARE SOME 


CHURCH ARMY AIMS 


Its sound practical methods, embracing Work-Aii 
depots for Men, Workrooms for Women, Sow 
and Bread Canteens, Cheerful Rest Rooms for 
Unemployed, are saving thousands of suffering 
Men, Women and Children from hardship, misery 
and despair. 

We urgently appeal to you to take some PRAG 


5 
Su: 
Le 


PO 
inf 





| | 





TH 


- 


TICAL INTEREST in this appallingly necessary | 


work of Poor Relief. 
THE NEED IS PRESSING— 
HOW WILL YOU HELP 2? 


Any gift will be thankfully received, and may, if 

desired, be ear-marked for any particular work 
Cheques should be crossed Barclays a/e Church 
Army, payable to PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D, 


The Church Army 


f 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. | 














— 
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F7,000 NEW “SUPPORTERS WANTED 
n*ARETHUSA” 


NING SHIP & £ THE SHAFTESBURY 


TRA! 
ues’ £10,000 
‘dent . rt H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
wn Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and 


Marine. 
eenave been trained for Civil Employment 
Load nd many hundreds have been emigrated to the 
British Dominions. The Committee will gladiy 
eonsider applications regarding boys and girls 
from any part of the U. KK. 


ns 

pcm THE KING AND QUEEN. 
THEIR MAJE ie 
c. EL MAI DEN, E 
Deputy ¢ hairs 
F. H. CLAYTON, 1. 
hairman of Ship Commtt tre: 
sainiatie FE. DEVITT, Esq. 
t Secretarics: 

sTOW W x) LEN & HENRY G 
igs Shaftesbury | Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 







M ‘A. 


Esq. 


COPELAND. 

































nerve tre ubles, rheumatism, gout, sciatica, 
neurit Extensively used by Hair and 
Beauty y Sipocialinta: 
@) Complete Standard Model for Electric 
Supply i we = ee 510 0 
Wort Mar mow recgut —- Model to operate from Wireless Accumu- 
ee lator as *s es ee 
— ona built in Ozone Generaior for 


t 7 
LG. HAWKINS & CO., Ltd., 30 35 yoy Lane, ‘Kingsway, Lendon, w.c, 2. 





; - . > | 
ADMIRAL SIR Li ow HALSEY says: | 
VICE the husa’ excelled,” 
LE —— = — 
— 
———— 
The recognised effective electric treatment for 











VE 














For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 








Se 











pigs. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere & VY 2% & 46 








— 














CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


T TEE INVESTMENTS 
59% TRUSTEE INVESTME 
upwards can be invested without expense to 
Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTGAGES, repayable on 
4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% COR- 
PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 
information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 

Belfast, or through any Stockbroker or Banker. 


Sums of £50 and 














LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All C 


lasses of Insurance Business transacted. 

























For the health 


worried. 








tor LNFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢&eAGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 


the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists 






Prices: 





14; 23; 4-; &6 























Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 
RATES. 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. un .- Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. .. Two Shillinge 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN?S \EPT.; 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2, by first post on oe of each week. 


2 — — - -— ——s 


Yor ! Sale and Go “Ret. 


WV ESTON - SU PER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sex and 































































land views) ; self-contain i, well decorate every modern and sanitary convenience, 
Rentals (inclusive) £85 yearly. No premiums, fixtures free,—A} ply, HENRY 
BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents) ere 
|} ELSIZE PARK. Unfurnished aainn. 2 eine s tube 

station, To Let; electric licht, gas fires onstant hot water from 25s. 
per week. Meals as required ; excellent cooking.—Dox 1332, the Spectulor, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, WA , 

Appointments, &e., Garant ant ‘Wanted. 
- ipaiaataas ALL EDUC ATION COMMITTEE, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Wanted, in March, an ASSISTANT MASTER for History and Junior Envli-h. 

Salary according to the Barnham Award for Sccondary Schools 

Forms of appli on may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and lresseg 
foolscap envelop mn the Correspondent, District Education Ot Redruth, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, ‘Truro, 
January 20th, 1926. 
GQ HANGHAL MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required to teach French with subsidiary hiects 
in this School. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarricd and 
registered with the Teachers’ Registration Council. Commencing Pay Taels 235 
per mensem if fully qualified ; if a University Gradua faels 250 per mensen No 
allowances except participation in the Superann m Fund. 

Acreement for three vear renewable at the end of each three years if services 
satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay Phe value of the Tael may be taken at 3s., 
but exchange is liable to iluctuation First-« ; provided, and haif-pay 
allowed during the voyage. Further particulars and tion form may be obtained 
of the Council's Agents, by whom applications 1 ived a ly as ] ible. 

Mes POOK & CO 
Agents for t funicipal Council of > 

January, 1926. 68 Fenchur re Lond 14 
 eladeiehaticdoek ACADEMY. 

Dr. Ferard having intimated his resignation of the Rectorship of the Edinburgh 
Academy as from the end of the present Session in July, 1926, the a tors are 
prepared to receive applications for the office. The salary is £1,6 ¢ annum. 
Intending candidates are requested to conimunicat ith the JOINT Cl 1 “RKS AND 
TREASURERS, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh, from whom particulars may 
be obtained, and with whom applications and testi s must be lodged 1 later 

} than February 16th. 
Qt. BEES SCHOOL, ~~ CUMBERL AN D. 
& 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School will be vacant at the end of 
next Midsiinmer Term in consequence of the retirement of the present NHead-Master, 

Particulars and form of application may be ained from 

. HELDER 

44 Duke Street, Whitehaven, Clerk to the Governors, 

\) an GRAMMAR SCHOOL (SALOP), 
A Public Secondary School. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for POS’ HEAI - MASTER of tl above 
School, to be vacant at tie end of the Summer Term, 1926. The number « sys 
this term is 85. 

Candidates must be graduates in Honours of a British University, or po un 
equivalent qualification, and must have had experience in a Secondary School 

Salary, £600 to commence with Phere is a house provided, its vul (£52) being 
part of the salary. 

Preference will be given te men who have served, :ttempted to with tl 
forces of the Crown 

Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. Hugh thT Solicitor, Whit 
church, Shropshire, to whom they should be returned not later than February ord 





1926. 


EDUCATED GIRLS.— Special 





TAREERS FOR 


Training in 





J Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom 
mended and posts after training secured. through the Appointments Department. 
—CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIA- 

Russell Square, W.C.1 





TION (Incorporate d), 54 


AKE 








LOOKING 





SOMETHING PARENTS POR, 
mY He JOURNAL OK CAREERS 
vhich gives that practical h Ip so seklom found in choosing careers for 
boys and gir Described as 1 bea directing youngsters and parents in ways 
to which they have paid no attention aad of which probably they are ignorant, 


1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 





— = = a wn =p 
Lectures, Scholarships, & &r. 
SINANCE AND BRITISH POLITICS.” Ac idress in Parts 
1 by MAJOR CC. H. DOUGLAS, M.1.Mech.F., Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
6 p.m. Part I Internal,” Friday, February Sth: Part Il, * External,” February 
12th lickets 2s, 6d. cach lecture (4s, for the two, in advance) from WILLOX, 
70 High Holborn, W.C.1 





WOMEN, ROYAL 
thorough ts 


PRINCIPAL, 


GARDENING for 
SOCIETY'S SCHOOL, Regent’s Park 
tiree terms.—For Prospectus apply the 


JRACTICAL 
BOTANK 
£50 per anni ; 





aining ; 
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—. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. ILTON MOUNT oO £ % 


Two Lectures on “Two French Geographical Regions: (1) Brittany : (2) The 
*“Causses’ of Southern France” will be given (in English) by Professor Edouard 
De Martonne (of the University of Paris), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1) on MONDAY and TUESDAY, FEBRUARY Ist and 2nd, 
1926, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Halford J. 
Mackinder, M.A. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. A syllabus may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE you TH OF MILTON " will be given by 
Professor GEORGE GORDON, M.A. (Merton Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Oxford) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 9th, 16th, and 23rd, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by Professor R. W. Chambers, D.Litt., M.A. (Quain Professor 
of English Language and Literature in the University), ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. 


Registrar. 





EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





it ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROKHAMPTON LANE, 38.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COL “_ GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, "Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. 
W. H. Ogston.—For information : meee Se holarships Loan Fund and Grant 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 





EGE, 


N 


A FREE 


WORTH PARK, THREE 5 BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR G 
(Founded 1871). GIRIg 





London, 








“Watford 616.” 
——————————————— 











Bons Schools and Colleges. 
YANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.— Apply to HEAD- 


J MASTER for full information about Scholarship Examinations to be held in 
the first week of July. £100 downwards. 





Head-Mistress : Miss ey WOODALL, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply to the Head Mistress, opty 
Y y rr. 
NTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGI ATE weg FOR GIRLS, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 "acres, facing Bournemouth Bay 
Entrance Scholarships. My 
IELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele: 
Pribate Tuition, We. 
ING, and Fluency. 401 Strand, W.C. Gerrard 649: 
‘ANDIDATES prepared at Oxford ro the Entrance Examin, 


School Secretary, the 
Rev. A. G. SLEEP, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4 
W E 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., 
Principal: Miss Mt DAVIE, B. A., ca 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemout, 
Bournemouth Colle giate Sc hools, Ltd. 
] i IGHF 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
e eS 
LOCUTION.—Mr. Charles Seymour will forward a brochy, 
‘4 of his Private Lessons on the Voice, “are of Ideas, PLATFORM Sppir 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examination, jy 
successes 1921-1924.—Mr. E. DANKS, Private Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxfor 








OSSALL SCHOOL, — Some Twelve Open Scholarships for 
) boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from £90 a 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 2nd, 1926. 
Boys examined at Rossall and in London. Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, 
Fleet wood. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
fage limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1 


BINGDON SCHOOL, 
Highly qualified staff. 
buildings, including Chapel, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, 
Scholarships, March. 


ELLY 


Army Council. 
sea facing Dartmoor, 








BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Koathouse, &c. 

Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance 
Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Specfal ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 

He: ad- Master: H. V. PLUM, M.A. 





ISS A. E. COWLEY, 31 Westminster Palace Garde 
$.W.1. Classes and Private Tuition in Book-keeping and Accountany 


Victoria 768. 
SCHOOL. 
Reciting 


Courses to suit individual a ments, Telephone : 


OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION 


e duction and Expression: Public Speaking, 





Voice Pr. 
and Singing.  Privay 











lessons only. Tel.: Museum 2386.—Apply: SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Squy 
London, W.C. 1. 
Foreign. 
., R E N C H. 
Mr. WALTER WATNEY has foun nded an establishment at the CHATEAT 


BOULAINS, near FONTAINBLEAU, open only to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL es 

and run on the best University lines. Highly qualified resident Fren ~- professors 

Chateau life. All sports. ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsi Highest 
v 


references given and required.—Apply Cha! eau de Bou! ains IV: lence en i rie (8 


Authors, 




















P , 
Girls 
N ATLOCK MODERN SCHOOL, 

Mrs. Albert Law begs to announce that she has arranged for the removal of the 
Garden School, Matlock, to the large and convenient premise 
side of Matlock These new premises are situated in a large 
suitable for a modern residential school having large class-rooms, lecture-hall, central 
hall, studio, and shower-baths, with many bedrooms ; 
electric light and central heating throughout. Artificial sunlight will be available for 
the darker months. ‘The situation is over 700 feet above sea level, facing south and 
with magnificent views, and is close to Rockside and Smedley’s Hydres. There 
is an etticient teaching staff. The chief aim of the School is to promote happy, healthy, 
outdoor life and cultured personality. Moderate Terms, 

The Matlock Modern School incorporates the 
Matlock Garden School. The new buildings were 
commencement of the present term, 
on application to the SECRETARY, 





Schools and Colleges. 





DERBYSHIRE. 
+ high up on the opposite 
garden and are admirably 


gymnasium, bathrooms 


west 


very successful and well-known 


occupied on January 20th, at the 


Prospectu 





SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
sracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 


NASTLETON HOUSE, 
annex to Garratts Hall, 
countries with entire charge. 
Golf. large grounds, 
PRINCIPAL. 


ee GIRLS, 


Head-Mistress: Sch.). 





Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 
Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and forelgn 

Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games, 
bracing air. Excellent health record, —Addreas : THE 





H*® ROGATE COLLEGE FOR’ GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE, 
HON. LORD GISBOROUGH., 


Chairman :— RT 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 

will be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd for the award of Scholarships varying in 

value from £30 to £100 a year and open to girls under 14 on May Ist. Entry Forms 

must be returned before May 6th, 1926, to the Head- Mistress. : 


Sr . HEL ENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 

















in the Lake District. Principal--Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
Vj OODARD SCHOOL FOR  GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 8S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress: Miss Rice, M.A., Oxon, Feea: Girls entering over 15, £135 a year: Girls 


entering unde r 15, £120 a year. Reductions for the clergy and good Exhibitions, 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


Q BCRETARIAL TRAINING. 
4 toria Street, S.W. 1. Tel. Vict. 
Ksook-keeping, Committee 





-The Women’s Institute, 
5968. Year's course 
Work, Filing, 


70 Vic- 
50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Indexing. Languages extra 


GIRLS) SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION, 
tev. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 
HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress: 

HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £150, 


Ty pewriting 


W wpard 
Provost : 

8. KATHERINE’S, 
Miss c. M 





Secretaries supplied for Accountancy and Secretarial Work. Translations Und 
REGINA BUREAU (Typing Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosver 
W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines) 
| TTRwRTTINS, Proof-Reading and Revision of 
ag need clerk, late London University MSS. Is. per 1 V 
Miss HILL Monks Risborough, Bucks 





Cppeturiting. Ke. 
DVICE 


ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
HOME or on non CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO.. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : Regent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all § 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply information about 
lishments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticultw 





CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 
TCHOOL AND TUTORS 
kK panne 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishment 


will be given (free of charge) to parents stating ~ ir requirements (kind of scho 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, 
Scholastic Agents, 
STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone : Gerrard "3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


LTD., 
61 CONDUIT 


Publishers of to Schools in exister 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Bes 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be } 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy informats 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be gives 
—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4 


Authors, @ppeturiting. Xe 
RoxaLdD MASSEY, LITER 


ARY 
Good Stories, &c., 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, 


‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: Hor 


4_ to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real trainin 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Stre t, S.W. 


OYS’ STORY WRITER.—A firm of Publishers would lik 

to get into communication with a Naval Officer who could write a stm 

for boys. Previous literary experience an advantage.—Write Box 698, HABT® 
Advertising Offices, 6 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2 


PPYPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000. 
Also Duplicating.—Weatherley, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Ham 


_" PEWRITING and Duplic ating done at the shortest now 


or Shorthand Typists, with or without Machines, sent out by the hour or@ 
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required. 


London, 8.W. 1. 
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1 now epened a Typewriting and Translation Bureau at 52 Kup . 
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typewriting of every description carefully and 
executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
promptly cr “ARL ANE (Cc " mie P alme eiré u Ave nue We stclitf-on-Sea._ 


Gours, be, 


—SIVATE S OCT, A L 


First-Class. 


Mis NANT _— NANCY 
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Small ar 





N. 8S. BISHOP, F -R.GLS, 
0% SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5° weeks. 
March, ST = S, North and Central Italy, 4 weeks, 
April » Aucl and Road Loudon, §.E. 19. 
——— oe Se 


For the Cable. Xe. 
or SEUREUROUND FLOUR. Ground with 


n Lie ost free Put up in 
WILLING CO., Loxwo saggy ined 





sea AL 


ns Tit! 
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\ ch with order, 7 Ib. cart 
trong cart’ i KR EWHI RST 
strong Cé 


VOOKERY and 





Housekeeping.—Fully-equipped patehen avail- 








e every afternoon except Saturday from 2 to 5 p.m., for prac e, with 
'# at isan * sons. by responden Domestic Science Lit rary 
on ' NN POPE, Zita’s Kitchen, c/o the Spectator, 13 York Street, W.C. 2. 
ACON. ¢ Choice streak (boneless) 10-12 Ibs. Is. 343d. per Ib. 
DAIRY FED HAMS, 10-12 Ibs, Is. 4d. per Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All 
rail paid Full price list free Dy MILES & CO., Ba on Factory, , Bristol. 
i 3 £ 2a, 
rail paid" 
PPLES.—Selected Bramle y Seedling, best cooke ‘ri, 32 Ibs. 
7s, 6d, carriage | id in England and Wales.—FRANK ROS( OL, Steeple 
Yorden, Royston, Hert Se iareseceheeesintieeieonte cision hich 
filiscellaneous. 
TORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and _ Lily 
























Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps and wall coping, rockery. 
GbO. VINT & VINT & BROS., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradt ford Yorks, 
COMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, F ETES, &c.— Certain | 
S success assured to purchasers of our handsome * ind-coloured Pottery Vases 
” Pesapots, Glassware, T enye. Beautiful colourings big profits. Customer | 
Pottery supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else.”"— 
i RAINBOW. * POTTERY y COMP ANY, Dept. “S.,” Lindfield, Sussex 
AVE YOUR OWN ——— ATE. Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other idea incor 1 Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free HENRY i. W AR D, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 
W. 1. | 
BTIFIC L AL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value | 
assurt Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on | 
Gold, £2 on atin im. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel re- 
turned post free. est prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or other- 
wise). Satisfaction ‘guaranteed by the reliable firm : 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 








TEETH 


on Gold. 


(OLD), 2s. each 
No misleading 
Midland 
UNWANTED JEWELLERY 


Aid work, 
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ver; 6s. 

DENTAL WOR ks, on Iton, Notts. Bankers 
TNWAN TED FALSE TEETH & 


gratefully received for our Dental 


on 8 prices. Cash by return. 























DU PLEASE HELP. 
The IVORY CROSS, 10Rr Henrietta Street, W. 1. 

TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &c. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT.—Quaint Hand-painted Suede Writing Pads, Serviette 
B narkers, &c., a rted colours. Artificial Flowers, real Preserved Ferns, 

it Glass re, exclusive designs ; skilful production in Pewter Pottery 
¥ +t 1 me ic effect. Samples sent on approval.—Write, call or "phone Victoria 
395.—V 16 4rOR iA ART LOl NGE, Dept. 25, 91 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 
— OAC HES quickly cleared by Blattis, guaranteed 
i remedy, stood test of 20 years, tins, 1s. 4d., 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., post 





free from s« rs, HOWARTHS, 3 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield ; or Chemists, 

















Boota Bran stores » UL arger r sizes for export, lower rates. 
H OTE L CONSTANC E, 
23 LANCASTER GATE, 
Very pleasa situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone’s throw 
’ us, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur- 
Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
» Garage. Lift. Terms from 3} guineas 
s 6 d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
178 (Manageress S083). 








To — cou R ia ~ SIDMOU 1TH (Priva ’rivate Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 


g 18-hole Golf Course ; magnificent sea- views every room , 








tric light ; gas-tires in odes oms. Easy = ich sea, shops, churches 

G ond “safe i shady garden, Good garages. omfortable car for hire 
mer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 
Ban —-THE KING’S HOTEL. Centre best part of 
t. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and cold water all bedrooms and all 

modern impr ments. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Telephone: 215. 





ONDON, THACKER: AY HOTE ‘L, opposite the British Museum 

Great Russe sell Street. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, 

Breakfast, os i endance, from &s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, Tele- 
Gams: © Th ‘ hackeray, la ndon.’ ’ Telephone: Museum 1230. 


Tae K. 81 Smediey's ;—the Leading Hydro. Est. 

Supreme for comfort, pleasure and health, Prospectus, 

AT B BOUR RNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find 
baths and othe 


ta Hydro at moderate cost. 
por RNEMOUTH: 








1853. 260 bed- 
Manager, 8.H, 








Hotel Comforts 


r advantages « Tele. : S41. Lift. 
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Finest Pos, 





; Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel. : *‘ Cragged,” Bournemouth, 
Phone: 269 1;’mouth. 
———— 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 lungs and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 


Association, Ltd. 
P.R.H.A., Lid, St, George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 
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2 important new books 


REMINISCENCES 


of Mrs. J. Comyns-Carr 
(Edited by Eve 


(Numerous illus. 





Adam) 

21/- net) 

These witty and interesting memoirs cover all the 
prominent features of the literary, artistic, theatrical 


and social world during the last half-century. A 
delightful feature of the book is the many illustra- 
‘ions it contains, including a number of hitherto 


unreproduced portraits by Sargent. 





| REMINISCENCES: 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
by Roma Lister 
(Illus. 21/- net) 
the hi 


) 
Rome, 


ehest social and 
Florence and 
good ghost stories 

feature this 
hitherto unrelated 


The author has mixed in 
artistic circles in [ngland, 
Paris, and she introduces many 
and legends. Another special 
unique the fund of 
anecdotes of Royal personages. 


HUTCHINSON @& Co. 


(Publishers) Ltd. 


ot 


book is 














excellent 
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G TRADE MARK 


(INHALANTN 
A drop on your handkerchief 


is a pleasant and certain protection igainst the germs of 
that common enemy the ‘Vapex” has 
the peculiar property of gaining in strength on exposure 
to the air, thus making it very economical in use. 


All Chemists 2/ ery 3/ 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 


SOW UB. A.U. Ce. Ya. Ua. Va 
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NOACRCINTS SERNA, 
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10.000 inches 
of GUM 


in a continuous flow 


No brush necessary. Patent nozzle 
lets through only sufficient gum. 
Economical. Always clean. Leakage 


impossible. Needed for a thousand 
uses in Office and Home. Use 
gum instead of paper fasteners or 
ins. Safer, Surer, Cheaper. Sent 
post FREE for 1/3 if your 


Stationer does not stock. 





Trade enquiries solicited. 





Samuel Jones & Co., Lid., Sp. 6 Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 1. 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY: 


The Geseral Medical Council. 


By FE. Granam Lirtie, M.D., M.P. 
Public Schools. By 8. H. Foot, D.S.O. 
The Return to Authority. By James Cornett. 





FP dinburgh. 
Buigaria and the Kefugee Crisis. 


By Lewis SvreNce. 


By Merepitn ATKINSON. 
| The Federated States of Europe. 
| By Captain C. FE. Losrsy. 
| Miami. By Francis McCuLLaGca. 


Two Chiefs of the General Staff. 
By Major-General Sir EpmMuND 
Sociai Hy the Biological Approach. 
By JULIAN 8, 

The Botanical Case fer Evolution. 
} By Duxinrieip H. Scorr, LL.D., D.S 


PRONsIDE, K.C.B. 
giene: 
HUxXLey. 
, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Farming in Cambridgeshire a Century Ago. 

By G. T. Garratr. 
The Flemish Border. By R. H. Morrram. 
| Andre Chenier: his Manuscripts and His Editors. 
| By 


HELEN CLERGUE. 
The Classic Pastoral and Giorgione. 
By G. M. Sarcraunt. 


John Singer Sargent. By Dreumar Harmoop BANNER. 


ANNUAL 


| 
| cients 
| CONSTABLE: London Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- net. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


February, 1926. 3/6 net. 
OUTLOOK 
y the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 
REVOLUTION 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.P. 
AND ECONOMICS. Part It. 
By Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 


Contents. 
THE POLITICAL 


B 
EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRY 




















LONDGN: CHAPMAN & HALL Limited. 


iHE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE By Dr. WILLIAM MARTIN 
SUBSIDLES FOR HOUSES 
By ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P. 
PROFESSOR SALVEMINI AND THE FASCISTS 
By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 
THE SYRIAN REBELLION By A. RYAN 
CHANGING PERSIA By V. B. METTA | 
PLEA FOR JAMES IL: A REPLY | 
By Professor E. R. ADAIR | 
\ GREAT SAVANT By REGINALD LENNARD 
1) OYEVSKI By C. NABOKOFF | 
ri VICTORIAN PHILOSOPHY OF SUFFERING | 
y R. E. GORDON GEORGE | 
EXCURSION TO THE ABRUZZI By ADA HARRISON 
HOW FLOWERS ATTRACT INSECTS By G. W. BULMAN 
LIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
1! RAKY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


VTS. FEBRUARY, 1926. 
EUROPE, TURKEY, AND MOSCOW. By “ Aveur.” 
THE RED REACTION TO LOCARNO. By Ropert Macitray. 
THE COLOGNE EVACUATION, By Joun Bev. 
SHAW. WELLS, AND CREATIVE EVOLUTION. By H. E. L. Mecrersu. 
THE POETRY OF EDITH SITWELL. by Beny. Grrvert Brooks. 
REUUS IN ARDUIS. By Hucu F. Srenper, 
W. Hi. HUDSON, AS I SAW HIM. By Henry S. Sart. 
THE SPANISH MONARCHY. by W. HH. Carter, 
THE CHINESE POINT OF VIEW, By Frevertck Anson. 
THE KINGLESS MONARCHY, By Lreonarp Spray, 
IMPRESSIONS OF VILNO. By Duptey Heatucore. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. By Wittiam Geruarpt. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Extis. 








“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

The Law of the Pakhtun Wali. 

By Brig.-General Cosmo Stewart, 

A Chequer-Board.—XI., XII. 

The Cormorant on the Nass. 

Amboyna. 

Tales of the “ Construction. 
I. The Compound Manager. II. The rf 
tractors. IL. The Troublesome Corpse. 

Francois, Duc de Liancourt Rochefoucauld. 

By B. G., Mure, 


A Fortnight on the Rhine in a Canoe. 
By ! 


C.B., CMC. DSo, 
By Robert Clay, 
By E. Arnot pee 


By David He anna 
” 


rederick 
Dead Men’s Tales. By 
XI. The Burning of the Gaspee. 
A Scott Centenary. 
Musings Without Method— 
Lord Beaverbrook; the Benefactor of England. 
The Bad Habit of Reminiscences—Sir John Astley 
and Samuel Pepys—William Hickey. 


Fawcett, OBE 


Pplestone 


Sukscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ BI 
Magazine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, 


months. 


ickwe ods 

or 15s. for sx 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be found 
as at 350 Oxford Street. Such beauty is not 
dependent upon Price, for Private Presses 
specialise in productions beautiful but inexpen- 
sive; and we have a stock that is unique. Fine 
Bindings and Scarce Editions are here, tc gether 
with all the newest books and a trained staff able 
to answer questions. An Expert in Libresy Work 
attends to Private Libraries. Moderate Charges. 


| 
Y 





Write, telephone, or call for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty ths King 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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THE CRITICAL AGE 
OF WOMAN 


= There comes to every Woman an intensely Critica! Period with 
Problems and difficulties of its own. She becomes liable to fits of 
depression; her nerves seem intolerably strained, and her former 
serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, palpitations, rushes 
of biood to the head, tassitude—in short, a multiplicity of troubles 
whieh perplex and bewilder her. 


It behoves all women to arm themselves with the knowledg bY 
ease those difficulties and solve those problems by reading Walter # 
Gallichan's 
“The Critical Age of Woman.” 6s. 9d. Post Free. 
in which the author conveys just & at. informatior 
for want of which women have sufiered so nee 





The following extracts” from authoritative ype speak for thomscives: 
British Medical Journal: “ A quantity of 
rulvice.” 
Nursing Mirror: “ 


This book should ch 





on the verge of the menopause. 
Glisgow Herald: “Highly instructive, strongly sensib and ¥ 
written.” 
Husbands who really care for their married happiness should read this book = 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 4. 
: erreur 7 Bock Catalogue and Specimen Cepy f 
neh] PLATT eT i Py ¢ 
ATE Health and Efficiency’ FREE upon request, & = aa 
id 
ee 





‘Spectator’ Competition 
JANUARY 30, 1926 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (See pas? 1 
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ACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TT 2 ” 2 
| WHY CHINA SEES RED 
By PUTNAM WEALE. | Author of “ 





The Re-shaping 


of the Far East,” ete With Illustrations and Maps 
Syo. 12s. net. i ’ 

} The Morning Post: “ An illuminating exposition o! the 
hole of a tangled situation by one whose survey is trom 
oie . a i hag 2 

he inside. The general reader cannot fail to be attracted 
by a book so hi vely in narrative and so admirably illustrated 
, k J } 

and mapped." 


2nd Edition, ohh insivn tions. 


THE LITTLE WORLD 


Sketches of Travel. By STELLA 
Illustr ations by the \uthor. Crown 8vo. 


PHANTASIES: 


BENSON. With 
Ss. 6d. net. 


———_ 


HUMAN” “SHOW S: FAR 
SONGS AND TRIFLES 
By THOMAS HAI <DY, O.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


—_—_——— 


THE SAVOY OPERAS 











Vitea 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


OF BOOKS ON ECONOMICS 
THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


3y R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Hawtrey deals with economics from the 
human side as opposed to the old school of economists who 
tended to leave human nature out of account. He regards 
the economic problem as one of applied ethics. 


CURRENCY AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 


8vo. 15s, net. 





MONETARY RECONSTRUCTION 


By R. G. 

8vo. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

With Special Reference to Factory Practice. 

By EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D., Professor of C 


HAWTREY. 
[New Edition in Preparation.] 


ommerce 








Being the Complete text of the Gilbert and Sullivan and Industry, University of Michigan, 1902-1918. 
operas as originally produced in the years 1875-1896. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With diagrams. 
By Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo. 8s. 4d. net 8vo. 18s. net. 
Also a Phi Paper I:ditton Cloth. 8s, 6d. net. | Sc Aa aa ? Pi F . 
Leathe, 10s. 6. net || PROCESSES OF FLOUR MANUFACTURE | 
<a RS) - = } By PERCY A. AMOS. | 
New Edition. Revised by Jas. Grant, M.Sc.Tech. 
STU DIES IN F R. ANKNES c With 121 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s, 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. — Impression. Crown ets 
8vo0 7s 6d. net ! CcIy Ics 
2 spisiettialutaameitaden By RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE, M.A, Ph.D. | 
*rofesso conomi and ociology, cuckne } 
MEDITATIONS ON VARIOUS ASPECTS a ee Se ee 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE a} Crown $vo. 5s, 
By SADHU SUNDAR SINGH, author of “ Reality | fi ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
{ and Religic — The Search after Reality,” ete. Crown | | By SIR SYDNEY }. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., Litt.D. 
vo. 2s. 6d. net | Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
| By SIR SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, K.C.B., Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
| H . a 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES = | J) poriticat. Econom 
A guiding principle in the policy of this new quarterly By JOHN STUART MILL. 
t Metin is to aim at making phil osophy intelligible to every Edited by SIR_ W. J. Asutey, M.A., M.Com., Ph.D. 
| educated person, and in so doing to avoid the use of too Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
| severely t hnical terms. | THE ECONOMIC ORGANIS ATION OF 
_ LEADING CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: | ENGLAND: An Outline History 
ee ee , Ruameanne ©. Sisteee By SIR W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D., Emeritus Professor 
THE METAPHYSICAL SYSTEMS OF F. H. BRADLEY AND | »f Commerce in the U sity of Birmingham 
| JAMES WARD. Proressor G. Dawes Hicks. | Bt Cc HA a <i , ae eee —— 
| EMOTION AND INSTINCT Morxts Ginsperc, M.A., D.Lit. | By FOWn SyO. 28, Ret. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF EVOLUTION. 1. Pi] AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. meet ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY 
Prorrssor Joun S. Mackenz By SIR W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 
THE PURPOSE OF PHILOSOPHY. Proressor F, B, Jevons. Crown 8yo. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual easton 14s. net, post free. \f | Part I. The Middle Ages. 7s. 6d. net. 
) ors peacaipens* j Part II. The End of the Middle Ages. 14s. net. 
TACMILL \N & CO.. LTD., LONDON, W.C. || THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF —_ 
A} POLITICAL ECONOMY 
_ if By FRIEDRICH LIST. 
Translated by SAmMpson S. LLoypD. 
With an Introduction by J. SHieLp Nicuotson, D.Sc. 
| Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
weed & Hancock, Limited. ||]| , hastory cr CcomMERCE | 
Just m3 396. Cloth. 16/- net. Tost 9d. By CLIVE DAY, Ph.D., Knox Professor of Political | 
Kote Beuginn Wiggin an rt tg? ostiy ce ee 
As Her Sister Knew Her. | een. eee shag 
, ; NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. ‘ PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 
[ Kate Douglas Wiggin s —a = delightful } | With Special Reference to American Conditions. 
u ly Garden otf Memory. | i 
ay —— seers | By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 
= 4 2/6 net. Post 34, With 28 maps and charts. Crown 8vo. 14s. net. 
The Charm of Teachin “Children. , ws oa : 
' LLL ROBB. THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
a: ! to | re ght or gifted to every teacher, | BANKING | 
‘D, \ on tinely cheering book.” 3y HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, 
ee Svo. Vol. I, 15s. net. 
mes Iustrated. Cloth. 6/-n Post Vol. Il. 16s. net. 
Beyond the Moongate. | _ = 
Iucational work in the Middle Kingdom LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
eer eh eee eee oe 39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
LONDON: 12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2. 
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JACKSON, WYLIE & Co. 


THE PARLIAMENTS OF SCOTLAND. 


By ROBERT 5. RAIT, C.B.E., 
Scottish History in the University of Glasgow ; 
30s. net. 


“Professor Rait’s book is indispensable to every student of Scottish History ; 


of P ‘ar lis umentary Institutions."—7imes Literary Supplement. 


‘The publication of a comprehensive work upon the Parliaments of Scotland is a notable event, ‘welcome | 
for the 


and to the general reader, and of the greatest consequence 


Rait’s able and learned treatise 


A HISTORY OF PEEBLESSHIRE. 


‘ ‘ " _ 
‘Professor 


Edited under the auspices of the Tweeddale Society by J. WALTER BUCHAN, M.A., LL.B., 
I soning 

IRYCE, 

16 Illustrations, 2 Maps and numerous Illustrations in the text. Vol 7 

68 Illustrations, 4 Maps and 11 Pedigrees 


of Peebles. With articles by Professor T. H. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 498 pp. 
Demy 8vo. 555 pp. 
Vol. IL. In the press. 
dition de luxe, 
in half vellum with red buckram sides 
Ordinary edition, full dark red buckram. 


“ 


M.A.(Aberdeen and Oxford), Hon. 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


which supersedes all others and is destined to endure.”—The Spectator, 


limited to 100 copies for sale, numbered and signed, 
and gilt top. 
£3 15s. net per set of 3 vols. 

its abundant material is turned by a company of most able contributors into a fine monument of local 


this book will be a joy to all Peeblesshire natives and readers especially, 


LL.D.(Aberdeen), Professor 
Demy 8vo. 576 py 
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